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NORTH BRITISH GETS 
PENNSYLVANIA CONTROL 


Latter Company to Be Continued as a 
Strong and Permanent Phila- 
delphia Institution 








IN BUSINESS SINCE YEAR 1825 





Officers of Pennsylvania to Continue 
Their Positions—Wrote $3,923,242 
Premiums in 1916 





Financial interests friendly to the 
North British & Mercantile have se- 
cured control of the Pennsylvania Fire, 
which will be continued and developed 
as a permanent Philadelphia institution. 
The present Pennsylvania staff, headed 
by Charles H. Barry, president, will 
continue in office. 

The announcement was a complete 
surprise to underwriters. Ever since 
the publication of the statement that 
there would be a change in the owner- 
ship of the Pennsylvania, insurance 
men have been trying to guess the 
identity of the new interests, and the 
guesses were incorrect. 


Group Unusually Strong 

The North British & Mercantile 
group, already strong, is now in a most 
powerful position. In this group are 
the North British & Mercantile, of 
London and Edinburgh, whose fire pre- 
miums written in 1916 were $5,090,350; 
Mercantile with 1916 fire premiums of 
$1,206,042; Commonwealth, with '$1,353,- 
159; Pennsylvania Fire, $3,923,242 pre- 
miums last year, and Ocean Marine, 
$400,000. 


Incorporated in 1825 

The Pennsylvania has occupied an 
enviable position for years. The name 
is a potent one with agents; the Com- 
pany is in high repute with the public. 
It was incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania in 1825 with $200,000 au- 
thorized capital (par value of shares 
$100 each). It began business in April, 
1825, with $200,000 capital paid in. In 
1863 it was increased from $200,000 to 
$400,000. During 1906, 3,500 new shares 
of stock were issued at $400 per share, 
producing $1,400,000 additional funds, 
of which $350,000 was used to increase 
the capital from $400,000 to $750,000, 
and $1,050,000 was contributed to sur- 
plus. 

The largest item of real estate is a 
four-story white marble and brick build- 
ing at 508-510 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
Phia, Pa., occupied as the home office 
of the Company. 


Officers 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Fire 
follow: Charles H. Barry, president; 
Edward T. Cairns, vice-president and 
treasurer; W. Gardner Crowell, vice- 
president and secretary; Hampton L. 
Warner, assistant sec retary; William J. 
Dawson, assistant secretary. 
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STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1917 

COR Be £68b08 oe sdosneeses $40,047,514.55 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus... *2,000,000.00 
EE MEE esi dire a cade sands tenaes *6,000,000.00 
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SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY- 

PEE: Keswensendeeecnceees *$20,651,748.13 
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Established 1809 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 
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Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 


by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 
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“WHAT ARE PROFITS?” 
ASK MUTUAL LIFE MEN 
OF U. S. SENATORS 


Can’t Be Defined, General Opinion— 
Excess Profits Bill Back in 

Committee 

A DISC RIMINA ATION 

INSURED 


AGAINST 





Proceedings Before Sub-Committee of 
Finance Committee and House 
Debate on Insurance 


Thousands of telegrams are pouring 
into Washington from life insurance men 
protesting against the excess profits sec- 
tion, applying to life insurance, of the 
revenue bill. The bill has been referred 
back to a committee of the United States 
Senate because of changes in wording. 
These changes do not affect life insur- 
ance, but there is still a fighting chance of 
the amendment going through, excluding 
mutual life companies. Up to Tuesday 
afternoon the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee had received 1,900 
telegrams of protest from life insurance 
men. 


The passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 
cess Profits Tax” 


bill imposing an ox- 
on all 
earnings in excess of $5,000 plus 8 per 
cent. of the actual capital invested and 
used or employed in the business of 
stock companies or associations 


and insurance companies, and the de- 


of 8 per cent. 


joint 


feat in the House of the amendments ex- 
cepting mutual life companies, was the 
leading topic this week in life insurance 
circles. 

“Profits” 

Since the receipt of the news from 
Washington representatives of the mu- 
tual life insurance companies have been 
discussing the question “What is meant 
by ‘profits’ in a life insurance company 
doing business on the mutual plan?” 
It is generally agreed that it will be 
most difficult to define just what these 
profits are, if there are any. 

Among the life insurance men who 


were in Washington during the past 
fortnight were E. E. Rhodes, Mutual 
Benefit; Judge Barnes, Northwestern 
Mutual; Alfred Hurrell and Harvey 


Thomas, Tne Prudential; General Coun- 
sel McIntosh and Assist. Secretary Pier- 
son, New York Life; John B. Lunger, 
Equitable; Robert Lynn Cox, Metropol- 
itan; William BroSmith, Travelers; Col- 
onel Fleming, Kansas City Life; Presi- 
dent Hoyt, Missouri State Life; Fred- 
erick H. Garrigues, Penn Mutual Life. 


Hearing Before Senate Sub-Committee 


House 
Judge 


There was no hearing by a 
committee, but Mr. Rhodes and 


Barnes made talks before a sub-com- 
mittee of the finance committee of the 
Senate. In the course of the hearing 


Senator Smith asked Mr. Rhodes if he 
knew any reason why policyholders of 
mutual companies should not bear their 
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share of the preparedness fund. Mr. 
Rbodes replied: “I think they should, 
but I know of no reason why the 
man who insures his life should put 
up any more for this fund than the man 
who does not insure his life.” 


In explanation Mr. Rhodes said: 


Here are two men living side by side with 
the same income; one insured in the Mutual 
Benefit and the other not insured, So tar as 
the man insured in the Mutual Benefit is con- 
cerned the average amount issued with us 
is about $2,400, and the average yearly 
premium of a Mutual Benefit policyholder is 
about $90 The other man is not insured at 
all. Any one who knows the persistency of 
the insurance agent knows that when he gets 
$90 out of the man insured he has all the 
average man should spend; and it does not 
need any argument to prove that a man who 
can afford to pay only $9 for insurance 1s not 


in possession of sufficient income to pay an in 
tax, and that “excess profits’’ never en 
to his calculations. On the other hand, 
he is scraping the bottom of his pockets to pay 
that $90 If you tax the man average 
income who did not insure, all then go 
ahead and tax the man who did 


New York Life 
The mutual companies in 
that there are no “profits” in mutual 
insurance, whether it be life, fire, ma- 
rine or any other kind of insurance, 
say that the question has been clearly 
and convincingly stated in the opinion 
of Lord MacNaghten in the case of 
New York Life Ins. Co. vs. Styles, L. R. 
14, App. Cas. 381, as follows: 


with an 
right; 


vs. Styles 


arguing 


lives 














Certain persons agree to insure their 
mselves, on the principle of mutual 
‘ take care to admit none but 
They contribute according to 
approved tables, and they in 
rsons to come in and join them 
eir lives on similar terms. The 
xy the tables are taken as being 
iff t provide for expenses, to meet lia 
bilities, and leave a margin for contingen 
es Wha he n f the surplus if 
everything it The practice is to 
take a i 1 year of assets and lia 
bilities, and Vv it ed the benefit of 
the surpl ‘ ry way of reduction of pre 
mium or by way of addition to the sum in- 
sured. It can make no difference in principle 
whether t ) is so appled, or paid back 
in hard casl In eit case, it is nothing but 
the r r n f the amount contrib- 
ted as ma v in excess of the amount real- 
ly required I do not understand how this 
excess ‘ egarded from any point of 
view, o1 r any purpose, as gain or profit 
earned by the contributor I do not understand 
v pers mtributing to a common fund in 
suanice heme f their mutual benefit 
laving no dealings or relat with any 
side 1 i be said to have made a 
f , ‘ nd that lav ver 
irged t ] ind that some portion of 
iy be safely refunded, If 
profit can be made in that way, there is a 
field for profitabl enterpris capable, I sup 

pose, of ind ¢ snanatos 


The following is an explanation of 
“net income,” “profits” or “dividends,” 
and “receipts” as applied to the busi- 
ness of life insurance; and why it is 
that there are not and cannot be any 
“profits” in a life insurance company 
doing business on the mutual plan. 
life insurance there have 
methods employed of 
members contributions to 
The underlying principles 
purposes of each method are 
identical. They differ only in the way 
the business is done. Each 
accomplish the same end as the other, 
namely, to give life insurance at cost, 
but they go about it in different ways 
as follows: ; 

First. The pure assessment plan, 
under which the loss payable on the 
death of a member is, after the event, 
contributed pro rata by the surviving 
members. This plan takes no account 
of the differing ages of the insured 
members and the inequality in the prob- 
able number of contributions each will 
have to make; nor of the possibility 
thet diminishing numbers will increase 
th. assessments upon the surviving 
members. It has been found inequit- 
able and is obsolete. 

Second. The natural premium plan, 
under which each member pays each 
year the cost of carrying his insurance 
for that year. As the hazard of death 
increases annually the premium in- 
creases correspondingly, and the plan 
is objectionable on this account. This 
plan is used only by fraternal insur- 
ance societies. 


In mutual 
been three 
curing from 
meet losses. 
and the 


se- 


seeks to 


premiums there is added a sum tech- 


Third. The level premium plan, which 
nically known as “loading,” for the pur- 


is the one in general use by all insur- 


ance companies and which in recent Pose of meeting the expense of conduct- 
years many fraternal societies have ing the business as well as any unfore- 
adopted. Under this plan the maxi- Seen contingencies, such as an abnor- 
mum annual contribution which any ™al death rate due to war or pesti- 
member can be called upon to pay is lence. The net or mathematical pre- 


miums, increased by the “loading,” con- 
stitute the premium rates stipulated in 
the policies of insurance. 


uniform throughout the life of the pol- 
icy. The member pays during his ear- 
ly years a sum in excess of the current 


cost of his insurance. This excess is Premium rates so computed are, in 
applied to the creation of a reserve, or the experience of life insurance com- 
self-insurance fund, which serves to panies, generally found to be in ex- 
maintain the insurance in later years cess of their requirements. In a mu- 
when the stipulated level premium tual company such excess constitutes 
would be insufficient to meet the cur- its margin of safety, and must be lib- 
rent cost of insurance on the natural eral. Such a company has no capital 
premium plan. stock and must rely entirely upon its 

Whether a mutual company be con- Premiums to meet unusual contingen- 


ducted on the assessment plan, the na- ‘ies. They must be sufficiently large 


tural premium plan, or the level pre- to assure the company’s ability to pay 
mium plan, the member receives his its claims beyond peradventure as they 
insurance at cost. The assessment accrue. Their policies may run fora per- 
company collects its premiums after icd of fifty or even seventy-five years, 
the death has actually occurred and @0d the stipulated premium cannot be 
the cost is thereby ascertained. The increased after the policy is issued. 


mutual level premium company collects !" computing their rates the companies 


its estimated premiums in advance and Use, therefore, a table of mortality 
adjusts the actual cost afterward. showing an admittedly higher death 
, rate than that which will probably be 


Calculation of Premiums 
The calculation of premium rates for 
life insurance involves, first, the adop- 
tion of a table of mortality showing tie 


realized. The assumed rate of interest 
on investments is also lower than that 
which the company expects to realize. 
The provision for expenses and contin- 


probable death rate for each age of life; gencies is greater than would ordi- 
second, the adoption of an assumed rate narily be required. Mutual companies 
of interest such as the company may have these three margins of safety, 
safely expect to realize upon its in- and, normally, each assumption is in 


vested assets during the lifetime of the excess of what is actually required. 


policy. These two factors determine i 

what is technically known as the net An Advance Deposit 

or mathematical premiums, which are In mutual insurance the annual pre- 
the sums sufficient and necessary to mium is really and in effect an advance 
pay all outstanding policies as they deposit to secure the payment of each 
become claims, provided deaths occur surviving member’s share of the con- 
exactly in accordance with the table tributions necessary to pay the losses 
of mortality and the rate of interest by death as they are determined by ex- 
earned on the investment of such pre- perience. A company which fixed its 
miums is exactly equal to the rate as- premiums, or advance deposits, at a 


sumed. To the net or mathematical higher figure than another, would show 








A BOOK WITH A PURPOSE 


“Making Office Work Easier” is its name; 
and its mission is to show you how to cut 
corners in regular office routine. 





It is not a very big book—but each page 
is full of helpful suggestions and pointers 
which apply directly to your office. 

If you are interested in a better way of 
gelling work done—and you certainly are— 
you will want this book. 

Every executive needs it for the sake of 
his business and himself. There is no cost 
or obligation. Your request on your letter- 
head brings it to you. 
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a larger so-called “profit” than the other 
company, if such “profit” be figured ac- 
cording to the rule applicable to or- 
dinary business. In either case, how- 
ever, the “profit” would be altogether 
fictitious. 

At the end of each year the excess of 
income over disbursements is ascer- 
tained and after setting aside so much 
of said excess as is required for the in- 
crease in policy reserves and other lia- 
bilities, including the contingency re- 
serve, the balance is held for refund to 
the policyholders. Each policyholder’s 
share in this sum is then ascertained, 
and before his next premium falls due 
he is advised of the amount of the re- 
fund of premium due him and that the 
company will accept in full settlement 
of his next premium the difference be- 
tween the premium written in his pol- 
icy and the amount of this refund. 

Life insurance onthe mutual plan’s 
object is not gain, but -by co-operation 
to secure insurance at actual cost. It 
is an enterprise not for profit but for 
insurance protection to policyholders. 
Its members are associated for the sole 


purpose of mutually bearing one an- 
other’s burdens. The notion of gain, 


profit, earnings, dividends, in the ordi- 
nary signification of those words, is en- 
tirely foreign to the nature and purpose 
of life insurance on the mutual plan. 


The Reserve 

The reserve, or self-insurance fund, 
which is created out of the excess pre- 
miums paid in the early years of a 
life insurance policy and which relieves 
the insured from the necessity of pay- 
ing prohibitive premiums in old age, is 
fundamental. Its maintenance is re- 
quired by the laws of every State in 
the Union, and if it becomes impaired, 
a life insurance company is under the 
law regarded as insolvent and is prohib- 
ited from transacting business as long 
as the impairment continues. It is this 
fund and the interest earned upon it 
which enables a life insurance company 
to furnish insurance on the “level pre- 
mium” plan. 

The only income which life insur- 
ance companies have, outside of their 
premiums, is the interest earned upon 
this invested fund. Approximately 35 
per cent. of the reserve funds held by 
life insurance companies is invested in 
mortgage loans, 25 per cent. in railroad 
bonds, 15 per cent. in loans to policy- 
holders on the security of their policies, 
11 per cent. in State, county and muni- 
cipal bonds, and 3 per cent. in real es- 
tate. About 1 per cent. is invested in 
stocks. During the past ten years the 
percentage invested in real estate has 
decreased more than half, while the 
percentage invested in stocks has de- 
creased about 75 per cent. On the 
other hand, the percentage invested in 
mortgage loans, in State, county and 
municipal bonds, and in loans to policy- 
holders, has very largely increased. 

The average rate of interest earned 
in 1915 by the twenty-nine most prom- 
inent companies was 4.88 per cent. 
During the twenty years, 1896 to 1915 
inclusive, the average rate was 4.77 per 
cent. Aside from the comparatively 
small amount held to meet contingen- 
cies, every dollar of this interest over 
and above the amount needed to make 
up the reserve which the law requires 
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the companies to hold, is refunded to 
the policyholder to adjust his premium 
to the actual cost. 

Thus the business of life insurance 
on the mutual plan bears no analogy 
to the ordinary transactions of a com- 
mercial enterprise. Its whole aim and 
purpose is mutuality and co-operation, 
not for the purpose of income, profits, 
dividends or corporate receipts, but 
solely to give to its policyholders insur- 
ance protection at actual cost. 


Effect of the Excess Profits Bill 

The effect of H. R. 20,573 is described 
as follows: 

The bill provides in Section 203 that 
the tax shall be computed upon the 
basis of the net income shown by the 
income tax return. The true net in- 
come of a life insurance company con- 
ducted upon the mutual plan is not the 
net income shown in its income tax 
return. For the purposes of the income 
tax law, the net income is determined 
by taking the gross income from pre- 
miums, interest, and other sources, and 
making certain arbitrary deductions 
therefrom. The receipts of a life in- 
surance company doing business on the 
mutual plan are no more its income 
than are the deposits in a bank the 
income of a bank. 

Section 201 of the bill provides that 
from the net income shown by the in- 
come tax return there is to be deducted 
tie sum of $5,000 plus 8 per centum of 
the actual capital invested, and that 
upon the balance a tax of 8 per centum 
is to be levied. In a mutual life in- 
surance company, what is the actual 
capital invested? 


Section 202 defines actual capital in- 
vested as (1) actual cash paid in, (2) 
the actual cash value, at the time of 
payment, of assets other than cash 
paid in, and (3) paid in or earned sur- 
plus and undivided profits used or em- 
ployed in the business; but does not in- 
clude money or other property borrowed 
by the corporation or partnership. 

If (1) and (2) in this bill mean cap- 
ital represented by shares of stock, then 
a mutual company has no such capital. 
It holds a surplus or contingency re- 
serve which under the laws of New 
York and other. States cannot exceed 
7% per cent. of its legal reserve. If 
this contingency reserve can be treated 
as surplus or undivided profits used or 
employed in the business, then it is 
entitled to deduct 8 per cent. thereof 
from its net income as ascertained in 
the manner required by the income tax 
law. 


Taking New York Life for Example 

Applying this construction to the bill 
let us see what will be its effect upon 
a mutual life insurance company. 

Take for example the New York Life 
Insurance Company, which in its in- 
come tax return stated in the manner 
required by the income tax law for 
the business of the year 1915 showed a 
net income of $11,333,882, on which in 
1916 it paid the Federal Government an 


income tax of $113,338.82. 
present income tax law 
be more than doubled. 
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Under the 
this tax will 
On December 
1915, its accounts showed a contin- 
gency reserve of $43,436,629. Eight per 
cent. of this contingency reserve is $3,- 
474,930. Adding thereto the specific 
exemption of $5,000, we have $3,479,930 
to be deducted from such income of 
$11,333,882. The difference is $7,853,- 
952 which, as “excess profits,” is sub- 
ject to a tax of 8 per cent., or $628,316. 
The figures for the year 1915 are used 
only because the figures for the year 
1916 are not yet compiled. Thus, 
policyholders’ money in the New York 
Life Insurance Company which in 1915 
earned only 4.57 per cent. on its in- 
vested funds would be taxed under this 
bill $628,316; but if the same money 
had been invested in any ordinary com- 
mercial business which earned only the 
same rate it would be subject to no tax 
whatever. 


If the present income tax rate of 2 


per cent. had been assessed against 
the business of the New York Life In- 
surance Company for 1915, and if the 


proposed tax now under discussion had 
also been paid on the business of that 
year, the total tax collected by the Fed- 
eral Government would have been $854,- 
993, which added to the taxes exacted 
by the several States in which the Com- 
pany is doing business would have 
brought its total tax burden for that 
year up to the enormous sum of $1,- 
993,058, exclusive of taxes on real es- 
tate. 

The burden imposed by this bill will 
fall in like manner on other life insur- 
ance companies. 

It is a fact that many mutual life 
insurance companies have become large 
insfitutions by reason of having’ ren- 
dered a service for more than half a 
century, which has attracted to their 
membership large numbers of those 
who desire to protect their families 
against the hazards of death; but. the 
size of these institutions ought not to 
render them subject to burdensome tax- 
ation. 

The principles underlying life insur- 
ance on the mutual plan are the same 
whether the company be large or small. 
A large company must have assets in 
proportion to its insurance liabilities, 
precisely the same as must a small 
company. 

Average Policy $2,000 

The average amount of insurance 
covered by the policies of the large com- 
panies is about $2,000 and the average 
premium collected from their policy- 
holders is only about sixty dollars per 
annum. In the main, their member- 
ship is composed of persons who have 
comparatively small incomes. Any tax 
which they are required to pay in their 
corporate capacity must, of necessity, 
affect the cost of their insurance. A 
mutual life insurance company has no 
funds out of which taxes can be paid 
except the premiums currently paid by 


policyholders and the income derived 
from the funds held to meet their pol- 
icy obligations as they mature. If this 
income is drawn upon, the amount 
withdrawn must be replaced by addi- 
tional contributions from the _ policy- 
holders. 


The argument has been directed pri- 
marily to mutual companies organized 
without capital stock. There are, how- 
ever, a number of life insurance com- 
panies organized as stock companies 
but doing business on the mutual plan. 
As a rule, such form of organization 
was required by the laws of the States 
in which they were domiciled. Their 
dividends to stockholders are limited 
to a reasonable return upon the capital 
stock, and what has been said with re- 
gard to purely mutual companies is 
equally applicable to such companies. 

In a commercial enterprise the cap- 
ital and surplus measure the invest- 
ment employed to earn profits for the 
stockholders. In mutual life insurance 
the entire assets belong to the members 
and are invested at a low yield to re- 
duce the cost of the member’s insur- 
ance. To treat the so-called surplus or 
emergency fund—that is the narrow 
margin of assets over required re- 
serves—as the only capital invested for 
the purpose of determining excess prof- 
its is unsound, unfair and wholly for- 
eign to the spirit of the proposed tax. 

Obviously the bill, its object, purpose, 
intent and terms are inappropriate to 
the business of insurance transacted 
on the mutual plan. 


Proceedings in House 

Congressman Kitchin, Democratic 
leader of the House, quickly showed 
that he was against any amendment pro- 
viding for exemption of life companies 
from the tax after the House had the 
matter under consideration. This was 
shown by the following exchange of 
questions and answers: 

Mr. Moore, Pennsylvania: Mr. Chair- 
man, I will ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina whether he intends to 
insist upon the bill as it is written? 

Mr. Kitchin: I do. 

Mr. Moore: I understand 
agree. 

Mr. Kitchin: We cannot. 

The Clerk of the House then read the 
section under discussion—Sec. 201—the 
first half of which relates to insurance 
companies, this being the text: 

Sec. 201. That in addition to the 
taxes under existing laws there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
for each taxable year upon the net in- 
come of every corporation and partner- 
ship organized, authorized, or existing 
under the laws of the United States, or 
of any State, Territory, or District there- 
of, no matter how created or organized, 
excepting income derived from the busi- 
ness of life, health, and accident insur- 
ance combined in one policy issued on 
the weekly premium-payment plan, a 
tax of 8 per cent. of the amount by 
which such net income exceeds the sum 


we cannot 


of (a) $5,000 and (b) 8 per cent. of the 
actual capital invested. 


Parker Speaks on His Amendment 


Mr. Parker, of New Jersey, had an 
amendment which the clerk read: 


Amend the amendment, page 2, 
by adding after the word 
panies” the words “excepting 
mutual companies.” 

The proceedings from this point on 
are of deep interest to life insurance 
men. 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Mr. Chair- 
man, the business of mutual insurance 
is one that is carried on entirely for the 
benefit of the people. Not a dollar goes 
into the hands of any stockholder or 
corporation. The moneys that are re- 
ceived are all paid in by the people in- 
terested as their share of the business 
of the company. The money paid out 
is of the following classes: Their ex- 
penses of the business, which would be 
deducted under all circumstances. The 
return premiums, which are especially 
ordered to be deducted. Page 15 of the 


line 
“com- 
purely 
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act, at the end of section 12, has this 
deduction: 
And life insurance companies shall 


not include as income in any year such 
portion of any actual premium received 
from any individual policyholder as 
shall have been paid back or credited 
to such individual policyholder, or treat- 
ed as an abatement of premium of such 
individual policyholder. 


But, besides this, every life insurance 
company has to put by in what they call 
a reserve, parts of the premium, or of 
their interest on investment, as a re- 
serve for the payment of policies which 
do not belong to them. As long as that 


reserve remains in their hands there 
is not a dollar that goes to that com- 
pany as profits Nevertheless, under 


the old law the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury tried his best to hold that all re- 
ceipts by the companies for the benefit 
of the policyholders and to be returned 
to the people should be charged as their 
income; whereas these are the policy- 
holders’ payments for their own benefit 
on their policies, which is all going to 
be returned to the policyholders. I see 
no reason why mutual companies doing 
a purely mutual business should be 
taxed as if they were making profits, be- 
cause if they do a large business they 
are receiving millions of dollars in pre- 
miums and not paying out so much in 
losses, because they had to put the 
money by in a reserve. The companies 
are saving for the people, not for them- 
selves. It is not profits; it is a charity 
done for the whole people of the United 
States, which had to be put under care- 
ful laws to see that it was executed 
rightly. That is done under the laws 
of the several States in order to do 
justice to the people and so that the 
companies shall not make profits for 
anyone. I ask, therefore, that purely 
mutual companies shall be exempt from 
the extra profit tax, because in justice 
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they make no profit whatever. [Ap- 


plause.] 
Kitchin Asks for Time Limits 

Mr. Kitchin: Mr. Chairman, the whole 
question is whether mutual companies 
be excluded from the operation of this 
tax. The Chairman will notice that in 
line 25, page 2, the words “insurance 
companies” are used, and section 201, 
page 3, in line 15, is another place 
where an amendment can be offered to 
except mutual insurance companies. 

I ask unanimous consent that amend- 
ments to section 201 and section 200 
with respect to excepting mutual insur- 
ance companies be considered together, 
and that all debate on the two sections 
and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 20 minutes, 15 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] and 5 minutes by 


myself. 
Moore’s Amendment to Exempt Mutual 
Companies 
The Chairman: The Chair will put 


the request after the Clerk has reported 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, after the word “plan,” 
insert the words “and from the business 
of life insurance companies issuing pol- 
icies upon the mutual plan.” 

Mr. ‘Moore of Pennsylvania: - Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to relieve the mutual life in- 
surance companies of the taxes which 
would otherwise be imposed by this bill. 
I understand that certain mutual com- 
panies are not included in the _ in- 
come tax law but the mutual life 
companies are, and it would be an 
unnecessary hardship upon the mem- 
bers of those associations who _ par- 
ticipate in the distribution of their own 
money to have this 8 per cent. tax ad- 
ded. There are no profits, as such, aris- 
ing from the business of a mutual in- 
surance company. The money is paid 
in by the members and it is returned to 
the members, and there are no such 
profits or accretions as are usually re- 
garded as profits in a business concern. 
When the income-tax law was before the 
House the thought generally was that 
the mutual companies should be except- 
ed and certain mutual companies were 
excepted in the law. 

Now, the whole theory of the mutual 
life insurance companies, as I under- 
stand it, is to relieve a community or a 
State of a very great burden—that of 
caring for the poor and the distressed. 
It is a theory that holds in foreign 
countries, particularly in England, and 
it is the basis upon which these mutual 
companies are organized and conducted 
in the United States. I am informed 
that England, which was the parent of 
income-tax legislation, exempts one- 
sixth of the amount of income if de- 
voted to life insurance. If a man dies 
without insurance and leaves a widow 
and a family of children, their only re- 
course, if they are dependents, is to go 


to the State, and the State must bear 
the burden of their maintenance. ‘The 
mutual company steps in by virtue of 
the contributions of its members and re- 
lieves the State of the burden of taxa- 
tion that must necessarily ensue if such 
independent provision were not made 
for the maintenance of the widow and 
orphans or the beneficiaries of the fam- 
ily. 

Mr. Farr of Pennsylvania: Mr. 
Chairman, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment excepting mutual life insurance 
companies from taxation under the pro- 
visions of this bill. This burden will 
fall particularly hard upon poor, strug- 
gling people who are endeavoring to 
carry insurance to provide for their 
families after their departure from this 
earth, and I think an exception ought 
to be made in such cases. 

Mr. Dempsey of New York: Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, the committee 
which prepared this bill has inserted 
an exception exempting policies where 
they are issued for life, health, and ac- 
cident, combined, on the weekly pay- 
ment plan. Now, that is a very proper 
provision; but if it is proper, then the 
amendment proposed is equally proper. 
The purpose of exempting the kind of 
policy which is exempted is to encour- 
age those who otherwise would not pro- 
vide for their families upon their death 
to take policies, and in that way leave 
something for those who would be left 
without means of support. 

Now, is there any insurance which is 
not issued upon that basis? I think 
that you will all agree upon considera- 


tion that there is none. The man of 
small means, the salaried man, the 
workman take insurance policies for 


that reason, and for that reason alone; 
and for what reason does the man of 
large means take insurance? Why, he 
cannot take it as an investment, be- 
cause everyone concedes that you can 
do better in normal times, and much 
better in such times as this, by a great 
variety of investment. You can derive 
larger income in many ways than you 
can from insurance; and it is question- 
able whether you derive substantially 
any income at all from insurance. The 
man of large means takes insurance and 
takes it only because he is about to em- 
bark on large risks, and he wants in 
the event of his death or in the event 
of the miscarriage of the undertaking 
in which he is about to engage, to pro- 
vide for that casualty. I say to you 
now that what you should do is to ex- 
tend this exemption so that the man of 
large means will be encouraged to pro- 
mote prosperity, to undertake great un- 
dertakings, to employ labor, to take 
great risks, where he may win or may 
lose; and encourage the man of small 
means to take insurance, whether he 
takes it by this particular plan or by 
any other plan. 

Mr. Kahn: Mr. Chairman, I have re- 
ceived a number of telegrams from Cal- 
ifornia, from responsible citizens, in 
opposition to this provision of the bill. 


I ask unanimous consent that I may in- 
sert them in the “Record.” 

The following are the telegrams re- 
ferred to: 

San Francisco, Cal., January 30, 1917. 

Hon. Julius Kahn, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Eight per cent. tax proposed by Democrats 
on profits life insurance companies, less cer- 
tain deductions, will seriously increase cost 
to policyholders, who have voluntarily pro- 
tected themselves by taking out life insurance. 
In our opinion it is a tax on a man who is 


doing right thing by protecting dependents. 
Urge you vigorously oppose it. 
GRORGE U. HIND. 
GEORGE D. CLARK. 
GEORGE A. MOORE. 


VICTOR ETIENNE, JR. 


Los Angeles, Cal., January 30, 1917. 


Hon. Julius Kahn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
The Pacific Mutua] Life Insurance Co., a 


California institution, and the largest company 
of its kind west of the Mississippi River, pays 
a large annual tax to the State of California 
of 2 per cent. on its premiums. In addition 
to this, it pays a similar tax to each State in 
which it transacts business, besides many 
other license taxes, ete. In addition, it pays 
a Federal income tax of over $18,000 a year, 
and this year an additional excise tax to the 
Federal Government of about $2,500 on its cap- 
ital stock. And it is now proposed by the new 
Federal income-tax bill to collect a further 
tax of 8 per cent. on its profits, which would 
amount probably to about $80,000 a year in 
addition. When you remember that the prof- 
its of a life insurance company are largely 
savings from mortality and earnings on re- 
serves for the benefit of its policyholders 
which are returned to them, you will readily 
see that these so-called profits are not the 
kind of profits which this emergency tax is 
intended to reach. We submit that life insur- 
ance is already tremendously taxed, and that 
this additional tax is simply in excess of the 
limit. We ask you in the name of our policy- 
holders, who are over 100,000 in number, to use 
your influence to exempt life and accident in- 


surance companies from this unjust tax. 
GEORGE I. COCHRAN, 
I‘resident Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


(Continued on page 5.) 
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Mr. Fuller: Mr. Chairman, I will not 
offer the amendment I proposed a few 
minutes ago, because the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey] covers precisely 
the ground that I proposed to cover. 
1 think the amendment is sufficient to 
cover the entire claim that we make 


that these companies—life insurance, 
health insurance, and accident insur- 
ance companies—should be exempted 


from the payment of this tax, if the 
tax is justified in any case. These com- 
panies exist for the benefit of the peo- 
ple who are left dependent, perhaps, 
by the death of the protector of the 
family, and if anything on earth ought 
to be exempt it is insurance policies of 
this kind. 

I do not see how, under the argu- 
ments made by the gentlemen on the 
other side yesterday, they can for a mo- 
ment justify this kind of a tax against 
the funds provided for those who may 
be left destitute when the head of a 
family is taken away. I sincerely hope 
that either the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] or that of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [‘Mr. Moore] may be 
adopted. 

The Chairman: The time of the gen 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ‘Moore of Pennsylvania: Mr. 
Chairman, 1 yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Miller]. 

The Chairman: The gentleman from 
Delaware is recognized for three min- 
utes. 

Mr. Miller of Delaware: Mr. Chair 
man, I shall support the amendments 
offered to sections 200 and 201 of this 
bill as they relate to insurance com- 
panies, because I think any amendment 
that will perform a legislative opera- 
tion on this bill is a good move and 
should be adopted. Further, I believe 
that the first amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker] exempting mutual insurance 
companies is unassailable and one that 


the majority in this House may wel!l 
consider and adopt at this time. 
In the few minutes remaining I am 


voing to hand to the Clerk to read a 
portion of a letter that I received to- 


day which covers fully my views on 
the matter of taxing these insurance 
companies. 

Unlike any other country in the world, civ 


ilized or uncivilized, the United States already 


imposes a tax of over $1,000,000 per month 
upon American policyholders—to be exact, $13, 
676,096 last year. These taxes in 1890 aggre 
gated $2,000,000; last year, $13,676,096. This 


premium tax imposed would have furnished in- 


surance protection of $500 each to 1,159,200 
more families, now left without a dollar, and 
yet it is estimated that the United States is 
paying for dependency in various ways-—-or- 
ganized channels, public and private—between 
$350,000,000 and $400,000,000 per annum, not in- 
eluding the amount paid in Government pen 
$10ns. 

Why should legislation seek constantly te 
restrict expenses of life insurance companies, 
yet compel officers to pay this one increasing, 
arbitrary, excessive, and unjust expense? 
Why not label laws taxing life insurance 
policyholders “An act to restrict thrift and 
Providence by taxation’; “An act to encour 


age dependency”; “An act to tax almshouses, 
orphanages, and philanthropic institutions?” 

f village neighbors collected $1,000 for a 
destitute widow and her orphans and were 
one at her house by a taxgatherer demanding 
$70, he would probably be mobbed. Yet this 
1s what our States take from every $1,000 paid 
to the widows.”—Haley Fiske. 

Yours very truly, 
.. W. KNOX. 

Mr. Oakley of Connecticut: Mr. Chair- 
man, I come from one of the great 
homes of life insurance, and for the last 
few days have received a great number 
= protests against this provision of 
he bill. In the moment allowed me I 
want simply to join hands and heart 
eg the gentlemen who are making 
— protest against taxing the policy- 
olders of the mutual life insurance 
companies of America. Their voice 
Boes out to you, my colleagues, as well 
as that of the officers who conduct these 
om companies, asking you to strike 
neg this measure this unjust and un- 
a'r provision, and I ask you in all sin- 
cerity to help us do it. 


Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: The mu- 
tual life insurance company is the last 
thing in the world that ought to be 
taxed in war time or any other time. 
It makes no profits like the business 
concern makes. It has no opportunity 
to make such profits. It is not in the prof- 
it-making business, and in war time in 
particular it stands in the stead of the 
Government, whose funds are depleted, 
to take care of the widows and orphans 
that the Government can not possibly 
take care of. It seems to me that in 
the interest of that humanity of which 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Kitchin] spoke so feelingly in the 
earlier part of his address these two 
amendments should be agreed to. 

Mr. Kitchin: Now I want to address 
myself to the amendment offered with 
respect to exempting mutual insurance 
companies. Why, gentlemen, the poli 
cyholders in this country will not feel 
the sensation of the loss of a penny by 
the operation of this law. Every in 
surance company, fraternal beneficiary 
society, or any other kind of insurance 
company that is exempted under the 
present income-tax law is exempted 
from the operation of this bill. Mutual 
insurance companies which now have 
to pay taxes under the present income- 
tax law will have to pay under this law, 
and those which are exempted under 
that law will be exempted under this. 

Let me say to the House that the 
twenty largest insurance companies in 
this country have reserves aggregating 
nearly $4,000,000 000. To-day these 
twenty largest insurance companies of 
the United States have an income from 
the invested reserve outside of what 
the policyholders pay, outside of the 
excess of assets over their legal reserve, 
amounting to $200,000,000. And yet, 
there are so many exemptions and de 
ductions under the income-tax law that 
they paid last year only about $300,000 
income tax; and under the present in- 
come-tax law, paying double the nor 
mal tax, they will pay about $600,000. 
All other corporations with anything 
like the assets these companies have 
will pay many times that amount under 
the operation of this law as compared 
with the amount these insurance com- 
nanies will pay. Under this tax the 
twenty insurance companies will pay 
about $2,000,000. This taxes only the 
net income. Every dollar of the pre 
mium returned to the policyholders is 
deducted. The tax can not fall on the 
policyholder, and | trust that no man 
will vote for the amendment on the 
ground that it falls on the policyholder. 
if they are opposed to this tax, let 
them pay it back to the policyholder 
as a refund, and then it will be deduct 
ed. They can get rid of the tax by 
paying it back to the policyholders. 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Do not 
they have to put by a trust fund in 
what is called the reserve? 

Mr. Kitchin: That is not 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey: 
taxed. 

‘Mr. Kitchin: The net income will be 
taxed, not that put aside as a reserve. 
If they do not want the tax, let them 
send it back to the policyholders. 

The Chairman: The gentleman’s time 
has expired, all time has expired, and 
the question is on the amendment of 
fered by the gentleman from New Jer 
sey [‘Mr. Parker], which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


taxed now. 
Yes; it is 


Page 2, line 5, after the word “companies,” 
insert “excepting purely mutual insurance 
companies.”’ 

The Chairman: The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Moore of 


Pennsylvania) there were 111 ayes and 
113 noes. 

Mr. Mann: I 

Tellers were ordered. 

The Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Allen] and 


ask for tellers. 


the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker]. 
The committee again divided, and 


the tellers reported that there were 135 
ayes and 171 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Chairman: The question now is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read 

Page 3, line 18, 
sert “and from the 


companies issuing 
plan.” 


The question 
amendment 
The Chairman: The question now is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York |Mr. Dempsey], 


as follows: 


atter 


the word “plan,” in 
busine 85 of 


life insurance 


policies upon the mutual 


was taken, and the 


was rejected. 


which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, lines 16, 17, and 18 Line 16, strike 
out and” and insert “or” in place thereof; 
ifter the word “insurance,” ine 17, strike 
out “combined in one policy issued on the 
weekly-premium payment plan.” 

The question was taken, and the 


amendment was rejected. 
EQUITABLE’S QUESTION BOX 
The following appeared in the ques- 
tion box of “Agency Items,” published 
by the Equitable Life of New York: 
Question. Can the disability clause 
be included in an income bond if the 
insured already has the disability limit 
under a regular policy? 
Answer. No. The disability limit is 
$25,000 on a single life, irrespective of 


the form of contract on which it is car 
ried. 

Question. Can dividends on an in 
come bond be left to purchase an in- 


creased income at the maturity of the 


bond? 

Answer. No It is impossible to 
make this adjustment under the income 
bond contract. 

Question. If a policyholder success 
fully passes a free health examination, 


can that examination be used in con- 
nection with an application for new 
insurance? 

Answer. No. There is absolutely no 


between the free health ex 
service and the transaction 
of regular business. The full medical 
examination on the regular form will 
have to be passed if a policyholder de 
sires an additional contract. 


connection 
amination 


But the man who gets a regular med- 
ical examination gets incidentally at 
the same time what has all the advan 
tage of a health examination. 

Question. Do the words “incorporated 
common carrier” in the Society's travel 
accident double indemnity clause mean 
the same as the words “licensed car- 
riers”? 
ob 
and 
Society 


Answer. No. An individual can 
tain a license as a common carrier, 
it is not the intention of the 
to cover individual carriers. The So 
ciety’s clause applies only to carriers 
actually incorporated in accordance 
with the laws governing the incorpora- 
tion of business enterprises. 


ISTABLISHED 


The Missouri State Life established 
a new high record for it during Janu- 
ary, 518 members of the field staff con- 
tributing applications for $5,401,536 of 
insurance. The Company has set its 
mark at 3,000 applications during Feb- 
ruary to keep up the pro rata amount 
necessary to round out the $57,500,000 
for 1917. 


NEW RECORD 


ROSENFELD IN ENGLAND 


Rosenfeld, fourth vice- 
president of the Equitable Life, who 
was to have sailed for America this 
month, will remain in England for the 
present. 


Henry L. 


REDUCE GROUP RATES 


Prudential’s New Premiums for One 
Year Renewable Term Group 


Insurance 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
has made a considerable reduction in 
its premiums for group insurance. 


The new premiums for one year re- 
newable term group insurance per $1,- 
000 follow: 


Annual Annual 
Age Premium Age Premium 

20 $5.93 46 9.88 
21 5.95 47 10.52 
22 5.97 48 11,23 
3 6.00 49 12.01 
24 6.02 50 12.89 
25 6.05 51 13.89 
26 6.09 52 14.98 
27 6.14 53 16.19 
28 6.18 54 17.50 
29 6.23 55 18.92 
30 6.28 6 20.41 
3 6.32 57 22.07 
32 6.37 58 23.92 
33 6.41 59 26.03 
34 6.46 60 28.43 
35 6.52 61 31.21 
36 6.59 62 34.33 
37 6.69 63 37.81 
38 6.82 64 41.63 
39 6.99 65 45.82 
40 7.21 66 50.41 
41 7.51 67 55.36 
42 7.87 68 60.63 
43 8.29 Oo 66.23 
44 8.77 70 72.13 
45 9.30 


These rates will be used where all the 
members of the group are eligible for 
regular ordinary insurance at regular 
rates, such as employes of a bank, trust 
other first-class 
institution where there is no extra 
hazard of any kind involved. If any of 


company, or commer- 


cial 
are engaged 
or less 


the employes of a group 


in an occupation that is more 
hazardous, which would make them in- 
policy 


whole 


eligible for a regular ordinary 
at regular rates, the rates as a 
modified to whatever increase 


will be 


may be necessary. 
CHILD BY PREVIOUS WIFE 


Excluded in Policy Payable to Husband 
of Insured (Who Dies First), 
or “Their Children” 


A life insurance policy was made pay- 


able to the husband of insured or, in 
the event of his death before hers, to 
their children, their executors, admin- 
istrators, or assigns. The husband was 
dead when the policy was issued. There 
were no children of insured and the 
husband, but the husband left a child 


by a former wife, who was administra- 
trix of her father’s estate. Held, that 
as the interest of the husband was con- 
tingent upon his surviving the insured, 
he acquired no transmissible interest 
in the proceeds of the policy which his 
personal representative could enforce. 
Where a life insurance policy is pay- 
able to the husband of the insured, or, 
in the event of his death before hers, 
to their children, their executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns, the words 
“their children” referred to the chil- 
dren of both insured and her husband, 
and does not include a child of the hus- 
band by a previous wife. 
Hersham v. Aetna Life, 
Court of Massachusetts. 


Supreme 


COMPLETELY RENTED 
The building of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, representing an in- 
vestment of $30,000,000, has been com- 
pletely rented. It is reported that the 
rentals approximate $3,000,000. 
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Prize Essays in W. M. 


SHUN UTAMETRT AS TAT TALI TAN SLANT NY 


WONUNUNNYOOANNTNOANN ONT OAT EAE PUNNDSNNOONEU OLNEY ENCADORAEO DALEY ET EN ETE 


Nicholas J. Kramer, Jr., forcefully pre- 
sents the need of sound life insurance for 
the farmer. His essay is well composed 
and his arguments are full of action. Ie 
wom first prize for the State of South Da 
kota and the grand prize in competition 
with the twelve first State prize essays of 
Minnesota, lowa, and South Dakota, The 
total prize was $110. 

The greatest certainty in life is death 
and the greatest uncertainty is the time 
of its coming. Knowing this fact every 
person should provide for the support 
and protection of those who love him 
and depend upon his efforts for subsist- 
ence, who may, after his death, be left 
at the mercy of creditors, become ob- 
jects of charity, or be thrown upon their 
relatives for support. 

To afford this protection life insur- 
ance companies have been organized 
and are conducted as a sacred trust. 
This sacred trust, at first denounced as 
a gambling scheme, a wager against 
death, and condemned by clergymen as 
opposed to Biblical laws, has become a 
necessity for all classes of society. That 
this has been realized is evident from 
the fact that nearly four billion dollars 
have been paid to beneficiaries of policy- 
holders within ten years. 

‘No class needs life insurance more 
than the farmer. What he needs is an 
endowment policy in an old line com- 
pany; an endowment policy because it 
returns to him, for his own use in his 
mature years, the savings of his young 
er years, at a moderate rate of in- 
terest and affords the same protection 
as a “whole life” policy to his family if 
he dies before his policy expires; in an 
old line company, because this is the 
only company which has successfully 
stood the test of experience, has fixed 
premiums and time of payment, and 
must maintain a reserve fund adequate 
to the payment of its future obligations, 
less the future premiums which it will 
receive. He can insure to any amount, 
make the policy payable to any bene- 
ficlary whom he may elect, and change 
the beneficiary if this right is reserved 
to him, but the policy is considered the 
property of the beneficiary. 

If the farmer has a large estate and 
cannot sell it without a loss at once 
when he can no longer carry on the 
farming business, or when, after bis 
death, his wife needs money for funeral 
expenses or to continue the farm work, 
if he is poor and must depend upon the 
annual harvest for ready money, or if 
he has debts, an endowment policy, pay- 
able when he is sixty, and amounting 
to the sum of his debts or to a sum ade- 





Why Farmers Should Carr 


Life Insurance Protection 


Horner Contest Written 


by Farm People 


quate for his support in his mature 
years, or his family’s support after his 
death. would prevent poverty or the 
sacrifice of any portion of his estate 

A life insurance policy offers the 
farmer special advantages, because it 
ean be placed beyond the reach of cred- 
itors, need not be involved in business 
misfortunes. can be given as security 
or sold by the owner, and permits the 
insured to borrow monev from the com- 
nany under certain conditions and lim- 
itations stated in the nolicy 

With these uses of life insurance in 
mind every farmer. knowing — that 
“death, a necessary end, will come when 
it will come,” should procure life in- 
surance. Tomorrow may be too late. 

Oscar E Rein of Towa won second 
arand prize of $60. This essay deals with 
the business phases of farmina and shows 
the necessity of sound life insurance in 
stahilicing farm investments the same as 
stabilicina commercial investments 

The modern business man with fore 
sight carries enough life insurance to 
cover all the obligations which he ne- 
cessarily incurs in the transaction of 
his business, so that in the event of 
his death, the business will remain un- 
encumbered and ready to be carried on 
nrofitably bv his heirs. The farmer is 
just as much a business man as those 
engaged in commercial enterprises in 
the citv, and he should have just as 
good protection for his business anc 
jvst as good provision for its continua- 
tion by the heirs in case of their death, 
as they have. 

That no one can take care of a man’s 
business as efficiently as that man can 
and that no mind can carry out a cam- 
naign as well as the mind that planned 
it, are well known facts. When a farm- 
er dies and leaves his farm in the hands 
of his widow and children. the chances 
for their success are greatly decreased 
because they are at a disadvantage in 
having an incomplete knowledge of the 
management of the business. They can- 
not handle it as well as the farmer him- 
self would. In a case of this kind a 


sum of life insurance will serve the 
business on a firm foundation, or the 
regular payments which may be. ar- 


ranged for will serve to carry the busi- 
ness along a safe margin until the new 
operators become familiar enough with 
its management to handle it suecegss- 
fully without such assistance. 

The older farmer who owns his land 
free of incumbrance is partially justi- 
fied in thinking that he needs no life 
insurance, but the young farmer of 
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Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in-your mind have it dispelled 
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Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 
W.D. Wyman, President W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 











FOUNDED 1865 
Unexcelled In Favorable Mortality 


and Eeonomy of Management 
The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and still further reduced 
by Annual Dividends 


























A GOOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 

















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Jos. D. BOOKSTAVER 
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Coneral Agent 
Tue Traverers Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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today is in a different position. On 
account of increased land value he must 
either rent or go into debt in order to 
secure a farm. Under either circum- 
stances his family would be in a very 
unfortunate position indeed, if he were 
to die uninsured. 


Even though the farmer is in the best 
of circumstances, a policy of the old 
line type is a paying proposition be- 
cause the payments are small and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of many, this 
money would not otherwise be saved. 
Thus, these policies are really clever 
devices for the saving of capital as well 
as for the furnishing of protection. 

Investigations also show that in a 
large per cent. of businesses the returns 
for investments are less than from 
money invested in an endowment pol- 
icy; that a greater profit is realized by 
investing money in this kind of insur- 
ance than in many business enterprises. 
Insurance is the easiest possible way 
for a man to add to his estate and the 
only way which involves no risk. 

Therefore, regardless of whether the 
farmer rents his farm, owns it free on 
incumbrance, or has it mortgaged, he 
will find old line life insurance a profit- 
able investment for his capital while 
he lives and a guarantee of protection 
to his loved ones in case of his death. 


John DeValois of Towa proves that 
sound life insurance is a paying invest- 
ment for farmers. He won the third 
grand prize of $35. 

In many rural communities farmers 
think that life insurance is an excellent 
provision for the dependent members 
of a city man’s family, but they do not 
see much advantage in taking a policy 
for themselves. This is erroneous, be- 
cause a farmer’s family should be equal- 
ly well protected against the possible 
loss of their source of income as the 
family that is dependent upon the wages 
of a city man. 

To begin with let us consider what 
life insurance is and what its main pur- 
pose is. Life insurance is a contract 
whereby for a stipulated compensation, 
called the premium, the insurer agrees 
to pay to the insured or his beneficiaries 
a fixed sum upon his death or some 
other specified time. Life insurance is 
not a gamble, as is often supposed, be- 
cause it is a means of substituting a 
certain fixed income for the uncertain- 
ty of loss 

The value and necessity of life insur- 
ance from the farmers’ standpoint can 
hardly be overemphasized. It should 
be the ambition of every farmer with 
loved ones dependent upon him, to pro- 
vide for their immediate protection af- 
ter his death. Certainly, nothing is 
more important than to have one’s fam- 
ily insured from want and relieved from 


worry regarding the source of their 
daily needs. It is not protection enough 
that he owns a modern farm, even 


though it is clear of mortgage or other 
debts. That this farm is well stocked, 
is productive, and yields abundant 
crops when tilled by the skilled hand of 
the owner, does not insure a reliable 
source of income when the manager is 
taken away by death. 

After the death of the husband, the 
wife is called upon to take up the bur- 
den of the farm. She often is not thor- 
oughly familiar with money matters 
and she must, therefore, have some 
ready money to pay funeral expenses 
and meet the many other bills in con- 
nection with the farm that require set- 
tlement. Although she may have money 
enough tied up in the farm, this cannot 
be converted into cash at once without 
a loss. A life insurance policy in a re- 
liable company provides the necessary 
funds at this critical time and may of- 
ten prove the means of preventing the 
home farm from being sold and prob- 
ably a family heritage being broken. 

If the farmer has bought his land with 
a small capital and is heavily in debt, 
it is doubly important that he provide 
a means to pay for the mortgage or 
other debts. The widow and surviving 


children can very often manage the 
farm and earn enough to supply their 
needs, if the policy will care for the 
mortgage and other debts, and in this 
way they can retain their home and 
provide for themselves. 

Although life insurance serves indi- 
rectly to make the farmer practice the 
habit of saving, its direct value is to 
provide an income for those dependent 
on him in case of his uncertain death, 
and no farmer should neglect this im- 
portant duty. 


John W. Moorhead of Iowa analyses 
the conditions of farming and shows that 
a farmer's family needs protection the 
same as a wage earner’s family; also the 
aid sound life insurance gives towards 
financing an education. He won fourth 
grand prize of $15. 

Life insurance is very important to 
the farmer since a careful study of the 
financial situation will reveal the farm- 
er heavily loaded with obligations that 
require good health and years to safely 
mature. Almost all farmers are indebt- 
ed for land, stock or tools. They are 
justified in borrowing for these things, 
and if all goes well, they will meet their 
obligations on the day they are due. 
However, if the farmer dies, these debts 
and mortgages will be held against the 
property and will have first claim. 

The widow and children will have 
very little left. Every farmer should 
carry insurance for the protection of 
his wife. In any village may be found 
the widows of farmers living in pov- 
erty because their husbands did not 
varry any life insurance. A man is un- 
der obligation to school his children. 
The man who does not make provision 
for the support of his children, if he 
should die suddenly, is negligent of his 
duty. The farmer who has children 
wants them to be educated. Education 
now includes a college course. Two 
thousand dollars would, with a little ef- 
fort on their own part, put two chil- 
dren through college. For this purpose 
a twenty year endowment policy would 
be just the thing. Suppose the farmer 
took out a policy for two thousand dol- 
lars when he was married; by the time 
he has children of college age the two 
thousand dollars will have been paid 
to him, and he will be able to give them 
the proper education without denying 
the rest of his family. 

A life insurance policy raises a man’s 
credit. ‘Business men universally make 
use of this credit. The farmer is the 
man who needs personal credit. A life 
insurance policy should increase his 
ability to secure loans for his business. 
The payment on life insurance will not 
be felt any more than taxes and will 
probably amount to less than the auto- 
mobile tax. But think of the difference 
in the investment. I heard a farmer 
say one time, after he had received two 
thousand dollars cash on a twenty year 
endowment policy, “the payments did 
pinch me sometimes, but it seems just 
like a gift now.” This farmer took out 
a policy for his twenty-year-old son. 





Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 
Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
e Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











No farmer should be without life in- 
surance, and he should hold it prefer- 


: “ Son 99 rm ow for two or 
ably in an “old line” company. They pnyt~ yt Fy - Million 
are safe. Their rates are fixed from Dollar producer who takes it out 


in talk, but the man who can average 
$100,000 of personal business, plus ex- 
perience in appointing and working 
with agents. Men who become val- 
uable to this Company grow in value 
to themselves. We cannot guarantee 
your success, but we will give you a 
real opportunity, then it’s up to you. 
Would you like to hear about it 
further? 


years of experience. Their large capi- 
tal and the number of years of success- 
ful business they have had insure their 
reliability. “Old line” life insurance 
companies are required by law to hold 
a sufficient amount of money to make 
the policy absolutely secure. Assess- 
ment companies do not hold sufficient 
money to make protection secure, but 
make assessments against each policy- 
holder for funds to pay losses. There- 
fore, assessment company rates are not 


’ 


Pittsburgh Life and 


fixed, while “old line” life insurance 
rates are. “Old line’ life insurance com- Trust Co 
panies are the strongest financial in- ad 


stitutions in the world. A _ policy in 
one is the best investment any farmer 
can make, It will relieve him of worry 
and trouble. ‘It will insure comfort for 
his wife and an education for his chil- 
dren, 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 











Miss Bessie Stewart won one of the 
first prises, $10, in the State of South Da- 
kota, ller essay shows sound life insur- 
ance as a balance wheel in carrying a 
farmer through the ups and downs in his 
business; also as a means of enabling 


young people to obtain an education. 


A farmer without an old line life in- 
surance policy is like a skyscraper with- 
out a foundation. With it he is as se- 
cure as the Rock of Gibraltar. ‘No mat- 
ter what financial storm may come, he 
is not shaken, for he knows that come 


what will his family will be provided 
for financially. 
(Continued on page 9.) 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 

















J. C. Humes 
President 
A Legal Reserve Company 
Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Home Office: Fletcher Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 





ASSES cccccccccccsccccccrcecccvvesccccesceesoeseecrccescooescoecccceoseeesosoeseesee $14,464,552.23 
Liabibities ccccccdcndvccvdgevevcccecssccceacceses S0ccereeseoses cos ceesoeceeooesses 12,436,717.56 
Capital and Surplus. rcccccccscescccsccsceseccccesvescessccveccsessvsceseseseeosess 2,027 834.67 
Enedivance 19 FOreO .iccvceosvescesevovescenvecceses 118,349,212.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 

Is Paying its PolicyholderS OVET..........cececcceecseeee 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS ||| THE 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate ME t ROPOLI I AN LIFE 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency I 
| Insurance Company 
Notwithstanding the fact that City both showed a burst of speed by (Incorporated by the State of New York) 
“| Must an argument of greater ab- moving up from tenth place and _ six- 
Die to surdity and with less founda- teenth place, yrs eset sat in aoe to Of the People 
Win” tion has never been urged fourth and fifth, respectively, in 1916. 
against life insurance the die- On the 1916 list are twenty-five agents The Company By the People 
to-win objection is the one most fre- who did not qualify for the 1915 list east an the People 


quently urged by those who pretend to 
flippantly face eternity, and who are not 


interested enough in, or loyal enough 
to those who may live after them to 
make any provision for their welfare 


and comfort, if in the making of such 
provision they are not persuaded that 
a profit will accrue to themselves, 

To meet the die-to-win argument with 
an appeal to the finer sensibilities of 
the man advancing it is usually a waste 
of time, since he is so self-centered 
that kind deeds and consideration for 
others, if measured by self-sacrifice, al- 
ways require a higher price than he is 
willing to pay. If the payment of life 
insurance premiums insured the con- 
tinuation of life, rather than against the 
contingency of premature death, pros- 
pects of the type we are discussing 
would survive the youngest living mem- 
ber of their families. 

The statement that “I have to die to 
win” is so far from the truth, as ap- 
plied to life insurance, and so easily 
disproved by the actual figures that the 
wonder of it is, “How can life insur- 
ance companies do it.” 

For the purpose of illustrating how 
few men find life insurance a poor in- 
vestment, as considered from the fear- 
ful standpoint that they may live to 
pay premiums in excess of the amount 
insured, we have computed the num- 
ber of years those taking insurance at 
various ages must live and pay in order 
that the amount paid to the company 
shall equal the amount which the com- 


pany must pay when death occurs. 
R. W. Stevens, Illinois Life. 
+ * * 

Get rid of the idea that 
Beware you must travel anywhere 
of from a hundred to a thou- 
Travelitis sand miles in going from 
one prospect to another, 
says President Baxter, of the North- 
western National. There are a lot of 
life insurance men who are afflicted 
with a disease which might be called 


travelitis. They waste time and money 
hurrying from place to place in fasf 
trains and automobiles, when as a mat 
ter of fact a good strong pair of shoes 
is all that they need, and when even a 
pair of crutches would take them as 
far as they need to go. Practice what 
is known to farmers as “intensive cul- 
tivation.” Get your nearest neighbo« 
first. Then get other members of his 
family and other relatives and friends. 
In that way you can develop about 
yourself as a center, a growing circle 
of influence which will save you a 
whole lot of unnecessary traveling and 
touring from one isolated prospect to 
another. Distance lends a lot of false 
enchantment to the far away insurance 
prospect. Don't be fooled by it. Your 
best bet is the man next door. 


By paying for consid- 


Always erably more than $1,- 
Room for 000,000, C. H. Ander- 
Dark Horses son of Chicago won 


first place with the Mu- 
tual Life for the sixth consecutive year, 
and for the seventh time during the past 
eight years. W. F. Perrin of Little 
Rock, with close to $1,000,000 to his 
credit, finished second as compared to 
fourth place in 1915. Samuel Heifetz 
of Chicago, who finished second in 1915, 
was third for 1916. William Jarett of 
Milwaukee and H. E. Briggs of Kansas 


‘by 


a conclusive argument that there is al- 
ways “room at the top for dark horses.” 

Of the fifty Mutual Life leaders for 
the year, twenty-four placed between 
$200,000 and $300,000, twelve placed be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000, six placed 
between $400,000 and $500,000, four 
placed between $500,000 and $600,000, 
and two placed between $650,000 and 
$700,000. Indicative of the fast pace set, 
the 1916 leader beat his figures for 1915 
nearly $250,000, while the fiftieth 
man on the list produced nearly $20,000 
more than did the fiftieth man on the 
1915 list. The names of the leaders, to- 
gether with the managing agencies with 
which they are connected, follow: 


C. H. Ander , Chicago; W. F. Per 
rin, Little Rock; Samuel Heifetz, Chi- 
cago; William Jarett, Milwaukee; H. E. 


Briggs, Kansas City; Joseph H. Smith, 
Hartford; R. B. Trabue, New Orleans; 
David Schnitzer, Chicago; T. W. Har- 
vey, Jr., Chicago; D. A. Holloway, Bir- 
mingham; J. H. Swearingen, Phila‘el- 
phia; Samuel Johnston, Winnipeg and 
Toronto; R. H. Trent, San Francisco; 
M. Largeman, New York City; L. Carl 
Jelenko, Baltimore; Lester R. Kohler, 
Philadelphia; S. H. Foreman, Chicago; 
J. A. Houston, Charlotte; EK. M. Jack 
son, Sioux Falls; John G. Murphy, New 
York City; D. K. Page, Cleveland; H. 
T. Hendrickson, Chicago; M. B. Free- 
man, Baltimore; Jesse Barnet, Albany; 
P. L. Cochran, Spokane; C. M. Gealy, 
Krie; G. A. Sattem, Springfield, Illinois 
and Milwaukee; J. M. Sterud, San Fran- 
cisco; A. B. Ebin, New York City; H. 
B. Weinstein, Boston; C. KE. Cawl, New- 
ark; Earle S. Welch, Milwaukee and St. 


Paul; H. J. Wippell, ‘New York City; 
Cortlandt Howell, Chicago and New 
York City; F. J. Joyce, Albuquerque; 


J. W. Blakely, Detroit; F. J. Withington, 
Rochester; Frank Davis, Louisville; 
George W. Korn, New York City; J. A. 
Yowell, Nashville; L. J. Santamarie, 
Philadelphia; J. A. Henderson, Erie; J. 
P. W. Harty, New York City; €. O. 
Whitney, Milwaukee; S. S. Northington, 
Richmond; M. Greenspan, Boston; G. 














Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








H. The- 
Birming- 


G. Strathern, Springfield, Il.; J. 
obald, Chicago; H. J. Baum, 
ham; H. W. McKay, Memphis. 
* + x 

1. If you are making 

Four Arguments money, the best way 

to Land to guard your sav- 

Every Man ings and provide for 

the future is by 

means of life insurance, says the Equit- 

able’s “Agency Items.” 

2. If you are on a salary or in a busi- 
ness yielding no increase in income, the 
high cost of living may prevent your 
saving for the future in any way except 
by means of life insurance. 

3. If you have capital which you have 
regarded as adequate for the future 
support of your family, shrinkage in 
values or the increasing cost of living 
may make it essential for you to insure, 
or add to the amount of insurance you 
already have. 

4. Present uncertain conditions and 
probable future complications should 
prompt every man who can afford it to 
invest as large a proportion of his in- 
come as possible in the only investment 
which is absolutely stable during pe- 
riods of financial disturbance. 





Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








ARNETTE MAKES CHANGE 


Becomes Second Vice-President and 
Agency Director of Volunteer State 


Life, Chattanooga 
William Julian Arnette, for many 
years manager of the Florida depart- 


ment for the Fidelity Mutual Life, has 


been appointed second vice-president 
and agency director of the Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Company of Chat- 
tanooga. 


Mr. Arnette is a native of South Car- 
olina, but migrated to Jacksonville 
about five years ago to specialize in the 
life insurance business. A little later 
he was appointed manager for the Fi- 
delity Mutual in Florida. 

Mr. Arnette is secretary and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Jacksonville Life Underwriters’ 
ciation, and is connected with a num- 
ber of other social and civic organiza- 
tions of the city. 


ASso- 


FIFTIETH YEAR 





Pacific Mutual Life Begins Half 
Century With $171,913,618 


in Force 


Pacific Mutual Life is starting 
fiftieth year. It has $38,727,196 
A statement of 1916 results 


cn its 
assets. 
follow: 


New life insurance issued 

(paid for basis)........ $25,173,909.00 
Total life insurance in force, 

December 31, 1916...... 171,913,618.00 
Gain in life ins. in force.. 11,253,916.00 
Total cash income........ 10,403,191.29 
Gain in cash inc. over 1915 649,504.13 
Total paid policyholders.. 4,344,645.43 
Grand total paid policy- 

holders since organiza- 

ES) fee 
Surplus, assigned and un- 

assigned (exclusive of 

ae eee 
Gain in surplus (assigned 
and unassigned) ...... 
Gain in admitted assets... 
Gain in reserves......... 
Premium income, accident 

GOPOTOMIOME oc cicccsccccc 2,012,256.74 

Death rate, actual to expected, 58.10 
per cent. Average rate of interest 
earned, 6.33 per cent. 


48,695,123.24 


3,932,024.50 


427,217.03 
3,070,585.58 
2,646,509.71 
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W. H. Hodgkin on 


Corporation Insurance 


DISCUSSES IMPORTANCE, UTIL- 
ITY, FEASIBILITY AND COST 


Interesting Little Booklet Issued by 
Boston General Agent of 
Berkshire Life 


William H. Hodgkin, general agent 
in Boston of the Berkshire Life, has 
written a forceful little booklet under 
the title of “Commercial Life Insur- 
ance.” The purpose of the little vol- 
ume is to bring to the attention of busi- 
ness men the importance, feasibility 
and utility of commercial life insurance 
and the special benefits resulting from 
its use. 

Utility 

The chapter on utility follows: 

“The ways in which life insurance is 
made use of are as numerous as the 
variety of conditions of business. To 
properly utilize it to the best advan- 
tage, one should know the conditions 
of each individual man or men buying 
it. 

“One condition may be that of a ma- 
jority stockholder wishing to provide 
certain means through which his hold- 
ings may be converted readily into 
cash at his death. Another may be 
that of a minority stockholder provid- 
ing means to purchase the stock of 
the majority stockholder in the event 
of his death. 

“Both majority and minority stock- 
holders can guard against a competitor 
buying stock offered for sale at the 
death of either, and the undesirable 
disclosure of valuable business secrets 
to meddlesome heirs or arbitrary law- 
yers. The one can make sure of a 
ready market for his stock; the other 
can secure an option and is assured of 
the means to purchase. 

“New capital may be secured more 
easily when responsible parties carry 
insurance for its protection. ‘Bank cred- 
it is extended more readily when the 
Officials know that they will not have 
to liquidate the business, if death over- 
takes the contracting parties. 

“In panics of recent years life in- 
surance has proven, in many cases, the 
only means of saving concerns from in- 
solvency. 

Bank Argument 

“For instance: Suppose you _ had 
borrowed all you could get from your 
bank and then some condition should 
arise that required more funds. If you 
have a life insurance policy, you can 
borrow at 5 or 6 per cent. without any 
one knowing it and often through this 
means save your business from ruin. 

“In cases where a bond or a special 
preferred stock issue is necessary, life 
insurance serves the double purpose of 
insuring the payments at maturity and, 
in event of untimely death, guarantees 
the means of retirement at any time. 

“In short, life insurance payable 
to your business assures peace of 
mind, guarantees credit, furnishes ready 
means in event of unusual financial 
demands and, in general, stabilizes busi- 
ness by acting as a financial balance 
wheel, when other means fail.” 


John Hancock Makes 
Home Office Changes 


W. L. CROCKER TO GIVE ALL 
TIME TO EXECUTIVE WORK 


Robert K. Eaton Made a Vice-President 
—A. H. Brock, Superintendent 
of Agencies 


At the annual meeting of the John 
fiaucocK Mutual Lite which was held 
uus week, a number of caanges at the 
mome Ulice were announced. 

wailton L. Crocker, who, in addition 
to his duties as vice-president has also 
acted as secretary, has now yrelin- 
quisned the latter office in order to 
vevote iis energies entirely to general 
executive work. Mr. Crocker is one 
vt the ablest life insurance men in 
America, a hard worker, a keen stu- 
dent otf underwriting conditions. He 
eutered the service of the Company in 
is¥l. He is succeeded by Fred KE. 
Nason, senior assistant-secretary, who 
has long been associated with him. 

R. K. Eaton a Vice-President 

Robert K. Eaton, superintendent of 
agencies, has been elected to the board 
oi directors and made a vice-president, 
ir charge of agency work, while Albert 
ri, Brock, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, succeeds him as_ superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Mr. Eaton and Mr. Brock have long 
been associated with the Company and 
eaca other in the agency work. Mr. 
Kizton enjoys the aftectionate esteem 
ot every man in the field forces of the 
Company as well as of his assOciates, 
and their delight at his election to 
higher oftice is not concealed. 

Fred. E. Nason, the new secretary, 
{5 one of the truck-horses of the Com- 
peny. A hard worker, his election to 
the office, with the duties of whic as 
senior assistant secretary he is per- 
fectly familiar, is warmly welcomed. 

Albert H. Brock, the new _ superin- 
tendent of agencies, approaches a rec- 
ord for nearly 30 years with the Com- 
pany, most of waich have been in field 
work. A close friend of his immedi- 
ate chief, Mr. Maton, he shares a place 
with him in the kindly regard of the 
field men. 

Charles J. Diman, wio entered the 
service of the Company in 1900, and 
who has for some years been chief 
clerk to the executive officers, was 
elected an assistant secretary by the 
hoard of directors, and Thomas F. 
Temple, a supervisor of agencies, who 
came wita the Company also in 1900, 
haz been elected assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, filling the posi- 
t.on formerly held by Mr. Brock. The 
announcement of these two new addi- 
tions, both young men, to the execu- 
tive family was most warmly received. 

Field Force Leaders at Dinner 

The leaders of tie field force dined 
together informally on Tuesday night 
with the officers and directors at 
the Company’s Home Office, follow- 
ing a business session at which 
tue Company’s plans for the year 
were discussed. Among those who 
addressed the gathering after dinner 
were Roland O. Lamb, president, who 
announced that ne was celebrating his 





sional insurance advisers. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 





Men with ambition and ability, who represent this Company, now in 
its SE VENTY- THIRD YEAR, become business counsellors and profes- 


An honorable record of SEVENTY-THREE YEARS gives our repre- 
sentatives great prestige with the insuring public. 
Additions are made to our agency force when the right men are found. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 





forty-fifth anniversary in the service of 
the Company; Guy W. Cox; W.S. Stim- 
mel of Pittsburgh, on behalf of the gen- 
eral agents; Robert H. Clark, superin- 
tendent of the Boston agency, on be- 
half of the superintendents, and Wal- 
ton L. Crocker, R. K. Eaton, and A. A. 
Rand. 


JOHN BECKER PRESIDENT 

Joan Becker, president of the First 
National Bank and head of the Becker 
Mercantile Company at Belen, New 
Mexico, has been elected president of 
the National Life Insurance Company 
of the Southwest, and recently incor- 
porated at Albuquerque, 


FANSLER PRESIDENT 

Thomas L. Fansler, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was last week elected 
president of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Fansler’ formerly 
Chicago. 


resided at 


Prize Essays in 
W.M. Horner Contest 


(Continued from page 7.) 


If you have a life insurance policy 
you cannot die, or at least the life in- 
surance company will make it very dif- 
ficult for you to do so. Every incentive 
to live is thrown in the farmer’s way. 
He is taught sanitation in regard to 
farm buildings and drainage, and why? 
Because the insurance company does 
not want him to die. If you wish to 
follow in Methusaleh’s footsteps take 
out an old line life insurance policy. 
It has been said that in case a policy- 
holder is determined to leave this mun- 
dane sphere a representative of the 
company will go and die in his place 
and thus cause small loss to the com 
pany; but of this I am doubtful. 

With a policy to back him, the farm 
er feels more able to cope with crop 
failures and other disasters that are his 
share. ‘He takes the chances opportu 
nity offers him which otherwise would 
be lost. He knows that his children 
will be provided for even if these op- 
portunities are not what they seem. 
Therefore, he advances more rapidly 
along the line of agricultural science. 
So his chances of success are multi- 
plied. 

Education of the farmer’s children 
is too often neglected; the fear of fi 
nancial failure locks the farmer’s pock- 
etbook and the money is saved instead 
of being invested in education. But 
with an insurance policy: “We will send 
the children to school, even if it pinches 
us now, we need not worry for the chil- 
dren will have the insurance money 
with which to begin their business life.” 
If the farmer possesses an endowment 
policy a comfortable old age is assured. 
He need never be dependent on his chil- 
dren. 

Little trips longed for by “Father” 
and “Mother” can now be taken. 

If you would be free from worry, 
and trouble proof, secure an old line 
life insurance policy 








The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 


increased by $4,766,740 and 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts 
256 peeabale. New i. N.Y. 





GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








and the businesses of the United States. 


Popularity’s Persistent Progress 


The greatest of all great years in delivered business for this Company—1916! With- 
out need of urging or pleading, our representatives, with vigorous and self-directed 
industry, were the enactors of this glistening achievement. 


The tide of new business is flowing prceaty in the New Year. 
1917 will be another golden period of widely increased protective service of the homes 
Home Office and Fie!d in the Massachusetts 
Mutual are a unit in their determination to be front-rank contributors. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening for a quality man. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 18g 


We expect that 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


INSURANCE CLUBS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 

An interesting development in New 
York State is the formation in Water- 
town, 'N. Y., and Glens Falls of insur- 
ance clubs, with the co-operation of fire 
insurance companies, for the study of 
the technical and practical side of the 
business. The advantages of the clubs 
are extended not only to employes of 
insurance companies but also to local 
agents. The Insurance Club of Glens 
Falls has.met with such a responsive 
reception that membership will be ex- 
tended to all Warren County 
whose vocation is fire insurance. At 
the first meeting Vice-President West, 
of the Glens Falls, and seven examiners 
of that Company, attended, along with 
seven local agents. E. W. West, on 
behalf of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, generously offered to furnish 
a room for meetings and the text books 
for the course. John H. Derby, Jr., G. 
Perry Crawford and Russell M. L. Car- 
son were appointed a committee on ar- 
rangements. J. A. Mavon, manager of 
the Glens Falls’ loss department, has 
accepted an invitation to take charge 
of the educational work, and the class 
will commence work at once. The of- 


FIRE 


men in 


ficers of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Club are: C. W. Cool, president; W. 
Harold Adamson, vice-president; Rus- 


sel M. L. Carson, secretary; and M. J. 
Collins, Jr., treasurer. 
The Agricultural, also, 
text books and other data to members of 
the insurance club in that city, and al- 
ready the club has done excellent work. 
Both clubs will be affiliated with the 
Insurance Institute, already a factor in 
many of the larger cities. The entire 


has offered 


idea is excellent, and through these 
clubs locals and home office men will 
gain experience and knowledge that 


will be of real benefit, and will hear 
speakers who could not reach them un- 
der any other circumstances. 





COUNTRY BANKERS AS AGENTS 
OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Comptroller of the Currency Williams 
has made public his regulations under 
the recent amendments to the national 
banking law which permits country na- 
tional banks to act as insurance agents 
and to place loans on real estate. The 
Comptroller points out that this new 
section provides: 

(a) The bank must be located in a 
place, the population of which does not 
exceed 5,000 as shown by the last pre- 
ceding decennial census. 

(b) The insurance company for which 


the bank acts as agent must have been 
authorized by the authorities of the 
State in which the bank is located to 
do business in that State. 

(c) The activities of the bank as such 
agent must be restricted to the solicit- 
ing and selling of insurance and the 
collection of premiums on policies is- 
sued by the insurance company. 

(d) The bank may receive for serv- 
rendered such lawful fees or 
commissions aS may be agreed upon 
between the bank and the insurance 
company for which it may act as agent. 

(e) The bank is prohibited from as- 
suming or guaranteeing the payment 
of any premium on insurance policies 
issued, through its agency, by its prin- 
cipal. 

(f) The bank is prohibited from guar- 
anteeing the truth of any statement 
made by an assured in filing his appli- 
cation for insurance. 

(g) The powers conferred are to be 
exercised under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Each contract of agency shall be 
formally approved by the board of di- 
rectors of the bank, according to the 
Comptroller’s regulations. Furthermore, 
separate accounts of this business must 
be kept, certain records filed with the 
Comptroller, and all the details of the 
business be kept on record for the in- 
spection of the national bank examiner. 
Tsese regulations further provide: 

“The bank will be required to keep a 
record as to each company for which it 
acts as agent, showing: For fire insur- 
ance—The amount of each policy, the 
rate and premium, date of cOmmence- 
ment, term and date of expiration, as 
well as a description of property in- 
sured, with name of assured and to 
whom loss is payable. As to life in- 
surance—Amount and date of policy, 
with premium, and a statement as to 
under what form the insurance is writ- 
ten, giving also name of assured and 
beneficiary. 

“The bank will be required to carry 
ov its general ledger an account which 
will, at all times, show the amount due 
to insurance companies for which it is 
acting as agent, on account of pre- 
miums collected but not remitted, and 
this liability must be shown in reports 
of condition and in the published state- 
ments of the bank under the heading 


ices so 


‘other liabilities—on account of insur- 
ance premiums collected and not re- 
mitted,’ unless specifically provided 


for in the report.” 
PACIFIC COAST CHANGE 
President Evans announces that the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and Ameri- 
can Eagle will jointly establish a Pac- 
ific Coast Department, with headquar- 
ters in the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing, San Francisco. The space leased 
will not be ready for occupancy before 
April. A. A. Maloney, at present sec- 
retary in the Chicago office of the Con- 
tinental, will be the chief officer in 
charge of the Coast Department, and 
A. P. Lange, now General Agent of the 
American Eagle, will be associated 
with him as assistant secretary. Both 
men are conversant with Coast busi- 
ness, having traveled the territory. 


WANTS INVESTIGATION 

Assemblyman William J. McGovern, 
of Hudson County, New Jersey, has 
introduced at Trenton a resolution ¢call- 
ing for an investigation of the manage- 
ment of the industrial life insurance 
companies operating in New Jersey. 
The measure has been referred to the 
judiciary committee. 


ATKINSON FOR PRESIDENT 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, which holds its 
annual meeting on February 27, follows: 
President, William F. Atkinson, North- 
western Mutual Life; first vice-presi- 
dent, Sheppard Homans, Equitable Life; 
second vice-president, R. W. Goslin, 
Prudential; third vice-president, Charles 
B. Knight, Union Central; secretary- 
treasurer, Sigourney Mellor, Provident 
Life and Trust. 





——= 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 

















BENJAMIN F. 


HADLEY 


Benjamin F. Hadley, the new secre- 
tary of the Equitable Life of Iowa, re- 
ceived an inkling last week of his 
popularity in life insurance when there 
came to him dozens of letters from 
Cflicials, general agents and other rep- 
resentatives of life insurance cOmpan- 
ies congratulating him upon his elec- 
tion to be an officer of that company. 

Mr. Hadley will continue to devote 
nis time to field work. An interesting 
sidelight on Mr. Hadley, not brought 
out in The Eastern Underwriter’s 
sketch of his career recently pub- 
lirhed, is the fact tiat he is one of 
the best mathematicians in the  busi- 
ness, his abilities along that line hav- 
ing often surprised actuaries in the 
past. 

* 7 + 

Arthur Hunter, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America, and As- 
sociate Actuary of the New York Life, 
is the author of the table used by the 
life companies generally in connection 
with their disability rates. Mr. Hunter 
was recently placed in a delicate posi- 
tion by the Commissioner of Wiscon- 
sir at the hearing in Madison on dis- 
ability, attended by a number of life 
insurance men. Just what this posi- 
tion was is indicated py this transcrip- 
tion from the hearing: 

Comm. Cleary: Mr. Hunter, 
rates for disability have been 
upon the Hunter table? 

Mr. Hunter: Yes. 

Comm. Cleary: Would you advocate 
making the Hunter table the basis up- 
on whica this should be written, by 
statute? 

Mr. Hunter: Well that 
embarrassing question to 
author of the table. 

Comm. Cleary: I suppose everyone 
recognizes the fact that your table is 
the most reliable and recognized as 
tae standard so that you probably will 
not be charged with egotism if you 
talk about it. 


your 
based 


is a rather 
put to the 


’. * * 


George H. Tryon, secretary of the 
National Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, was elected a director of the 
Company at the annual meeting this 


week. Mr. Tryon will succeed the late 
Judge James Nichols; and John H. 
Buck, of Hartford, succeeded his 


father, John R. Buck, who died last 
week, 


Geo. F. Guerraz, special agent for the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in Wash- 
ington, Northern Idaho and Alaska, 
with headquarters at Seattle, wno has 
been promoted to the post of deputy 
assistant manager for the company’s 
Pacific department, is one of the best 
known of the younger field men on the 
Coast. 

* * * 

Winslow Russell, agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, is in the West 
on a two weeks’ trip. 

cs * * 

James H. Brewster, 
manager of the Scottish 
tional, is recovering from the severe 
dislocation of his knee, sustained 
through a fall some weeks ago. 


United States 
Union & Na- 











THE MOTOR VEHICLE IN COURT 

A pedestrian has the same right on 
a street as a driver of a vehicle, and 
is no more bound to watch for the ap- 
proach of motor cars than motorists 
are bound to watch for him. Carradine 
v. Ford, 187 S. W. (Mo.) 285. 

A pedestrian about to cross a street 
is not, where he sees a motor car ap- 
proaching, bound to continue his obser- 
vation until he reaches a place of safety. 
Carradine v. Ford, 187 S. W. (Mo.) 285. 

Where a municipal ordinance fixed 
the speed at which motor vehicles might 
be operated, the operation of a motor 
vehicle at a speed in excess of that au- 
thorized by the ordinance is negligence 
per se. Carradine v. Ford, 187 S. W. 
(Mo.) 285. 

Where plaintiff was injured at a rail- 
road crossing while riding in an auto- 
mobile, the negligence of his compan- 
ion who was engaged in a joint enter- 
prise with him could not be imputed to 
plaintiff. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway Company of Texas v. Durrett, 
187 'S. W. (Texas) 427. 

Where a pedestrian about to cross a 
street sees a motor car approaching, 
but the car is at such a distance that 
under ordinary circumstances he could 
safely cross ahead of it, he is not guilty 
of negligence in starting across the 
street in front of the car. Carradine v. 
Ford, 187 S. W. (Mo.) 285. 

In a pedestrian’s action for injuries, 
received when an automobile struck her 
as she walked in the roadway, whether 
her care in respect to the automobile, 
which she observed, was that of an or- 
dinarily prudent person was for the 
jury. ‘Booth yv. Meagher, 113 N. E. 
(Mass.) 367. 

Contributory negligence of a street 
pedestrian, who was walking in the 
roadway because the sidewalk was mud- 
dy, and crossing, upon seeing that the 
walk on the other side of the street was 
also muddy, continued in the street for 
five or six steps, until she was struck 
by an automobile, was for the jury. 
Booth v. Meagher, 113 N. E. (Mass.) 





GERMANIA APPOINTMENT 


Brewster & Co. to Write Automobiles 
—Does Not Affect Errickson 
Agency of Company 


J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., an- 
nounced this week their appointment 
as district agents of the Germania Fire 
for automobiles. This appointment does 
rot affect the agency of the Germania 
for automobiles which is held by Wal- 
ter F. Errickson. 





MEET SUPT. PHILLIPS 

A conference between Superintend- 
ent Phillips and representatives of the 
New York State Local Agents’ Associa- 
tion and the Fire Brokers’ Association 
of New York was held this week in 
reference to the license situation. AS 
has been printed in The Eastern Un- 
cerwriter both associations have join- 
ed hands to eliminate rebaters from the 
business. 


~~. Fa aoe tT ® 
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1916 Premiums and 
Losses in N. Y. State 


COMPANIES SLOW THIS YEAR IN 


MAKING REPORTS 





Figures on Both Fire and Marine Busi- 
ness—Home of New York Leading 


in Reports Filed 





Companies are rather slow this year 
in reporting premiums to the New York 


State Insurance Department. 


Those re- 


ported to date of 1916 business in this 
State follow (first line of figures being 


fire, second line marine): 


Prem. 

eee $105,880 
714 

Industrial (O.) 15,297 
4,177 

PE citceeenwate 187,126 
1,302 

a 80,197 
North River ...... 425,260 
179,315 

ee 70,203 
oe 251,728 
Germ,-Amer., N. Y. 1,458,517 
582,134 

Commerce ........ 60,509 
Stuyvesant ........ 236,402 
303,314 

National Dr. ..... 67,319 
re 8,369 
6 oie swe w ais 763,899 
96,978 

St ee ee 609,499 
268,974 

er 118,162 
Agricultural ...... 390,658 
__ erence ee 3,107,767 
883,197 

Hamburg-B. ....... 162,794 
Amer.-Eagle ....... 88,237 
6,653 

Imperial .......... 78,276 
ree 429,926 
827,834 

Richmond ......... 78,214 
Continental ....... 1,372,560 
77,605 

Col-Am. .......... 3,489 
MONOVEr ....ccc08 353,631 
156,870 

Knickerbocker 51,207 
Safeguard ......... 47,830 
Springfield ........ 457,659 
Cl $3,990 
oo 2 904,289 
18,446 

NI a ies sacred wisi 144,977 
ne, Te 115,987 
Glens Falls ....... 450,842 
48,434 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


- Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


Assets 
Reserve ...... 
Capital ...... 
Surplus ...... 


Losses 
$46,956 
24 
4,177 
7,000 
97,048 
66 
42,738 
152,290 
113,156 
17,023 
116,005 
582,134 
59,476 
28,960 
123,851 
235,095 
23,981 
17,604 
380,855 
44,396 
326,328 
169,584 
42,639 
118,142 
1,729,114 
766,287 
95,972 
25,118 
1,835 
28,101 
175,535 
389,986 
32,903 

591,661 


3,671 
180,443 
65,844 
21,282 
16,718 
171,382 
33,829 
433,645 
9,480 
55,771 
74,015 
211,918 
22,049 


seeeeee $515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 

78,171.37 


Commonwealth 174,478 180,664 
18,320 9,953 

Farmers (York) 77,504 39,690 
Globe & Rutgers... 687,562 349,278 
474,566 38,662 

Mercantile ........ 157,410 72,071 
56,367 37,352 

reople’s N. ....... 140,910 69,406 
, eer 923,617 425,412 
67,867 33,753 

Gil OOF cuiccsws 96,334 44;217 
190,363 160,810 

es 26,818 35,962 
New Hamp. ....... 305,853 125,610 
eee TH, on ecaes 166,474 77,119 
Union (FP.) cscs 82,610 37,876 
| ee eee 21,320 4,818 
ere ee 398,003 230,475 
eve wdien cen 145,702 81,694 
0 eee 36,655 35,540 
TS rr 184,821 87,368 
25,060 22,932 

ere reer re 387,054 192,282 
1,388,738 972,417 

nam U. &. B. cscs 101,598 50,909 
TOMGOREE ooccesces 14,932 5,205 
Westchester ..... 572,711 277,817 
78,325 60,668 

a ree 1.051,875 464,877 
112,935 57,719 

London Assur. .... 313,453 159,136 
Northern (Eng.) 356,667 144,094 
American (N, J.) .. 397,640 180,664 
18,320 9,953 

Northern (N. Y.) .. 140,358 51,993 
Buffalo German 181,030 80,488 





COMMUNITY GARAGES 
Boston Board’s Rates—Five 
Added to Each Column for 
Each Compartment 

At the regular semi-monthly meeting 
of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers, held last week, the following 
recommendation of the rating commit- 
tee was adopted: 

Occupancy charges for what may be 
termed multiple garages: a _ building 
where single automobiles are stored, 
separated by unpierced partitions which 
are the equivalent of 2-inch solid metal 
lath and plaster, base occupancy charge 
$.75-$1.25. Five cents to be added to 
each column for each compartment 
over one. 


Cents 





TEN BROECK LEASE 

Ciarles B. Van Valen has leased 
offices in 103-5 William Street to the 
ll’. M. Ten Broeck Co., insurance agency 
with offices in Bayonne and Jersey City, 
for their metropolitan offices. The 
central office of the Company will be 
moved to the city. Large additional 
space in the same building has been 
leased to The Eastern Underwriter. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Assets .... 
Reserve ...... 
Capital .... 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Statement January 1, 1917 


Company of Hartford, Conn. 


Cash Capital . . 


Assets « - . 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


. ° $1,000,000.00 
. 2,748,832.19 
« . 1,039,977.81 
- 1,708,854.38 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 











DROP G 


Significance of 


SNERAL AGENCIES 
Recent Re-insurances 
of Part of Business of 

First National 





The First National Fire, of Washing 


ton, 


D. C., expects to write as much 


business in the Middle West and Kast 


ern 


throughout the entire country in 


Re 


States 1917 as it wrote 


1916. 


during 


+-insurances recently effected by the 


Company were for those sections of the 


country 


that were under the jurisdic 


tion of general agents and which in the 


past 


isfac 
ness, 
profitable. 

Georgia, 
nessee 


have either been operated 
torily as to the volume of 

or were more or 
All of the 
Florida, 
were 


unsat 


Southern States 


operated for this Com 


pany by general agents. 


In 


Missouri the Company had never 


busi- 
less un- 


Louisiana and Ten- 


operated profitably since the former 
management took over about $60,000 
worth of business at the time the other 
companies withdrew. It had to carry 
that liability against decreasing premi 
um income, and its results generally 
throughout that, State were not satis- 
factory, so that when the board of trus 
tees requested the discontinuance of 
its operations west of the Mississippi 
it was to include Missouri, as well as 
South Dakota where the Company had 
a small volume of business, and the 
general agency on the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky ‘Mountain field that was operat 
ing for the Company in a fairly profit 
able way, but the volume of business 
there did not amount to much, and was 
located a long distance from the home 
office. 


AGAIN 
Edye & Co., 
Amer- 


PIERCE COMING 

R. N. M. M. Pierce, of 

London, will probably return to 
ica in Marca. 





7] COMMERCE INSURANCE Co. 








rs, CALEDONIAN AMERICAN INS. CO. 
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Many at Funeral of PHILADELPH-IA 
SATISFACTI 
Albert R. Hosford | = ADEQUATE = ©] ARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SA7/SFACTION 
ae oe | 
DEATH OF ASSISTANT MANAGER nen inde cnt GENERAL pai es | 
OF ROYAL A SHOCK ALL LINES |__325 WALNUT STREE dl ALL LINES 


Had Hundreds of Friends—Made Na- 
tional Reputation as Adjuster After 
San Francisco Conflagration 


Many associates of the late Albert 
Roswell Hosford, assistant manager of 
the Royal and manager of the Com- 
pany’s Loss Department, who died fol- 
lowing an attack of nervous prostra- 
tion on Wednesday night of last week, 
attended the funeral services waich 
were held at his late residence 153 
West 46th Street on Saturday after- 
noon. They included many represent- 
atives of the Royal, of the Drug and 
Chemical Club, of the St. George’s So- 
ciety, and of tae Insurance Society of 
New York. The house was filled with 
flowers and wreaths. 

Mr. Hosford’s death was a shock. He 
had left his office two weeks before his 
deata, feeling run down and nervous, 
but his condition was not regarded as se- 
rious. He was a man of wide personal 
popularity and one of the best general 


adjusters in the United’ States. For 
four years he had been president of 


the Insurance Society of New York, 
during which time the Society siowed 
ite greatest growth. He was active in 
the Drug and Chemical Club and 
brought many new members into it. 


The San Francisco Conflagration 


Probably Mr. Hosford won ais great- 
est reputation as the chairman of the 
Committee of Five, which represented 


thirty-five fire companies which had 
losses in San Francisco in tie earth- 
quake of April, 1906. About 25,000 


buildings were destroyed in this con- 
flagration. The leading loss men in the 
United States, in fact adjusters from 
different parts of the world, came to 
San Francisco, The first meeting of 
the companies’ representatives was on 
April 21, when George W. Spencer, of 
the Aetna, was made chairman. At 
tois meeting a General Adjustment 
Bureau was formed to have charge of 
all losses, similar to the action taken 
by the fire companies at Baltimore. 
This Bureau appointed sub-committees. 
Soon after the General Bureau was 
formed controversies arose as to the 
methods of adjusting adopted by the 
Bureau. 

On June 12, 1906 there was a gen- 
eral meeting of companies in Oakland, 
Cal. Resolutions were adopted, one 
clause of which read as follows: 


That such of these ceductions 
for compromises on claims falling 
under Articles 3 and 4 shall be not 
less than 25 per cent., and to this 
method and basis of settlement we 
nereby agree. 


Sixty-one companies affirmed, ap- 
proved and bound themselves to these 
resolutions; thirty-two companies voted 
in the negative; eighteen companies 
excused themselves from voting. In 
consequence thereof thirty-five com- 
panies took the position that losses 
should be adjusted in accordance with 
the actual terms and conditions of, 
their respective and individual policies. 
The remaining companies took the 
stand that all losses coming under 
Articles Nos. 3 and 4 referred to in 
the resolutions should be adjusted by 
ar. arbitrary cut of 25 per cent. from 
the ascertained loss on claims which 
were less than the face of the policy 
for loss occasioned other than by fire. 


Thirty-five Companies Got Together 


In consequence of the lack of har- 
mony the thirty-five companies, while 
retaining their membersnip in the Gen- 
eral Adjusting Bureau, decided to act 
ndependently and with expressed in- 
tention to adjust and settle losses in 
accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of their policies, and they held 
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a meeting on June 21, 1906, of whica 
George W. Spencer was chairman. This 
meeting adopted the resolutions for the 
appointment of a Committee of Five 
representing the thirty-five companies. 
The Committee of Five was instructed 
to act independently for tie thirty-five 
companies in the adjustment of losses 
in which they were interested, with 
power to arrange for the completion 
of the adjustment of losses assigned to 
sub-committees of adjustments by the 
General Adjusting Bureau in accord- 
ance with tae principles advocated by 
the thirty-five companies, 


Hosford Elected Chairman 


Mr. Hosford was a chairman of this 
ccmmittee. Four other members were 
avpointed, W. N. Bament, of the Home 
of New York; E. C. Morrison, of the 
Aetna of Hartford; J. C. Corbet of the 
Nortaern of London; and W. B. Sea- 
man, of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. As chairman Mr. Hosford work- 
ed day and night. 

Offices were engaged and fitted up by 
the Committee of Five at the Ferry 
Building, San Francisco; an office force 
organized; the work of the Committee 
of Five inaugurated; the offices opened 
for the reception of assured and the 
public generally, and the transaction 
cf the actual business of the adjust- 
ment of losses by the Committee of 
Five commenced on July 10, 1906. The 
story of the results of the work by the 
Committee of Five was published in a 
book. 


Started With Royal When a Boy 


Mr. Hosford was born in Brooklyn 
on April 29, 1867. He received a public 
school education and entered tie ser- 
vice of the Royal Insurance Company 
as a boy at its Brooklyn office on July 
1, 1885. In due time he was transferred 
to the New York office of the Company 
and became assistant adjuster of losses, 
being later appointed adjuster, and 
acted in that capacity until May 1, 
1907, when he was promoted to be as- 
sistant manager. 














10} 
BROKERS ACTIVITIES 
American Bank Note Risk 
The American Bank Note Co., of 


New York, insured its property for $2,- 
600,000 this week. This Company has 
never before insured. Its main plant 
is situated at Garrison Ave. and Man- 
ida St., Bronx, and is sprinklered. 

* * o* 


Wagemann Resigns 


Frank Wagemann, who has been with 
John A. Eckert & Co. for about 10 years, 
resigned his position last week. 

ok * * 


Wants Bond Filed 


Senator Knight has introduced an 
amendment to the New York Insurance 
Code making it the duty of every 
treasurer of a city or village fire de- 
partment or other person entitled to 
receive the tax paid by agents of for- 
eign fire insurance corporations, to file 
on or before January 20 of each year, 
with the county treasurer, a bond -to 
be approved by him. 





SCHAEFER 


2 LIBERTY STREET 


Phone: 





GENERAL AGENTS 
Representing 


DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 


& SHEVLIN 


John 2312 
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AN EIGHT YEAR 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine 
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Insurance Co. ie 
of Minneapolis CAPITAL SURPLUS 
ASSETS - - $784,979.27 
LIABILITIES - - 538,843.30 
NET SURPLUS’ - 246,135.97 pce am mal 
‘ $200,000} 1910 | $153,580 
Comparative Growth $200,000] 1911] $172,981 
er $200,000} 1912 | $200,570 
1913 - $88,052 $61,854 $200,000] 1913 | $228,203 
1914- 98,979 67,229 $200,000] 1914]$241,422 
1915 - 109,855 83,163 /$200,000 1915} $246,135 
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1852 — 1917 
Sixty-fifth Annual Statement 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 


JANUARY 1, 1917 
i Ae os ce nd nike d awe tedeive imeakKe $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance.................. . 2,341,711.59 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses............0.... 158,632.32 
ok ge 35,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses............ 100,000.00 
l Se SEE. pecan een eed danneeeovnreada’ 1,023,429.85 
Se BD Aeeicrcdeornansciaeravnenvada $4,658,773.76 


Surplus to Policyholders $2,023,429.85 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM L. JONES, President 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, Vice-President 
G. W. GROSSENBAC 
OSCAR GRIEBLING, Secretary 
EMIL TEICH, Assistant Secretary 


H, 2nd Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


FERD. MEINECKE 

FRED T. GOLL 

WILLIAM FINGER 
OLIVER C. FULLER 
ARTHUR R. MUNKWITZ 
HENRY J. NUNNEMACHER 
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Sprinkler Leakage, Rents, Use and 
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Transit Insurance 
Boosted by Decision 


RAILROADS’ LIMITED LIABILITY 
CREATES BROAD MARKET 


Cummins Amendment Opened Doors 
for Companies—Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation’s Traffic Manager’s Views 


The decision rendered a short time 
ago by the Court of Appeals in the case 
of Leo L. D’Utassy vs. William M. Bar- 
rett, as president of the Adams Express 
Co., which is reproduced herewith for 
the first time in an insurance publica- 
tion, has been used to advantage by 
several of the companies writing in- 
land marine insurance to enter the 
transit insurance field. The decision 
absolves the Adams Express Co. of lia- 
bility in excess of $50 on a $2,000 ship- 
ment stolen by employes. This de- 
cision has impressed shippers with the 
fact that it is cheaper for them to in- 
sure. Companies have not been slow 
to offer them facilities. The decision 
is as follows: 

Interstate Express 

“A shipper by interstate express who 
stipulates with the company that the 
value of the package is not more than 
a certain amount is limited to that 
amount in his recovery against the 
company for loss of the goods, although 
they were stolen and converted by its 
own agents, servants and employes. 

“The complaint alleges that the de- 
fendant received certain packages from 
plaintiff's assignors for interstate ship- 
ment and agreed to carry the same to 
the consignees thereof, but that said 
‘Adams Express Company, its agents, 
servants and employes’ stole said pack- 
ages and their contents and have un- 
lawfully disposed of said property and 
have converted the same to their own 
use, to plaintiff's damage upwards of 
$2,000. The answer sets up as a par- 
tial defense that it was agreed between 
the shipper and the defendant that the 
value of each shipment was not more 
than $50 and that the defendant should 
not be liable for more than $50 thereon; 
that the shipper concealed the true val- 
ue of the property; that charges were 
fixed and filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce ‘Commission as required by the 
Interstate Commerce Act of Congress 
of February 4, 1887, and the acts amend- 
atory thereof, including the Carmack 
amendment; that a higher charge would 
have been made if the true value dad 
been given; that greater care would 
also have been taken to prevent the loss 
or theft of the property, ‘as well through 
the acts or omissions of the agents or 
employes of said express company as 
through the acts or omissions of other 
persons.’ 

Admits Shipment Was Stolen 

“To this affirmative partial defense 
the plaintiff demurs on the ground of 
the legal insufficiency thereof. The ef- 
fect of the pleadings is that the defend- 
ant admits that ‘its agents, servants 
and employes’ stole, unlawfully dis- 
posed of and converted the packages 
to their own use, and alleges that the 
value was stipulated as well in case 
the property was so stolen or converted 
by the employes of the defendant as in 
case the loss or theft was due to the 
acts of third parties and therefore 
Claims that if the evidence disclosed 
that the property was so stolen and 
converted by an agent, servant or em- 
Ploye of the defendant, the liability of 
the defendant should be limited to $50 
on each shipment. Proof of actual 
Conversion by defendant itself would, 
under this partial defense, establish 
full liability, for it is not pleaded the 
Value is agreed upon as against such 
- act. As the defendant may act on- 
y through agents whose acts in the 
scope of their employment are attrib- 
uted to it, the question narrowly pre- 
sented is whether the limitation on 
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value applies to an action for the con- 
version of the goods by an employe for 
his own benefit and amounts to a par- 
tial defense. 


Loss Due to Negligence 

“These agreements are upheld where 
the loss is due to ordinary negligence 
or to the wrongful act of another (Boyle 
v. Bush Terminal R. R., 210 N. Y. 389,- 
292; Boston & Maine R. R. v. Hooker, 
233 U. S. 97); but the law remains that 
the carrier may not claim a limitation 
of liability to a certain amount for its 
affirmative wrongdoing (Magnin v. Dins- 
more, 62 N. Y. 35) when the plaintiff 
makes proof thereof (Wamslev v. Atlas 
S. S. Co., 168 N. Y. 533). A distinction 
between a limitation of liability for 
conversion and for negligence is clear- 
ly shown in the cases. 

“The distinction must also be borne 
in mind between a limitation of liabil- 
ity and an agreed valuation in case of 
liability. When it is urged that the lim- 
itation of value should not be applied 
to any case of theft by the carrier’s em- 
ployes, for the reason that the com- 
pany is liable for such acts as if the 
company has been the thief (Adams 
Express Co. v. B. & W. Co., 35 App. 
D. C. 208), the argument loses sight of 
the distinction suggested. When the 
agent acts within the scope of his em- 
ployment in taking possession of the 
shipment ‘in legal effect it was the 
same as if the defendant, personified, 
had taken it.’ (Vann, J., in Hasbrouck 
v. N. Y. C. R.'R., 202 N. Y. 363-373), but 
the liability may exist and the valua- 
tion of the shipment in case of liabil- 
ity may be agreed upon when the rates 
for transportation are based on the val- 
uation of the goods intrusted to the 
carrier. 

Declared Lesser Valuation 

“The reason for the rule sustaining 
the declared and agreed valuation is 
to prevent fraudulent practices by ship- 
pers in obtaining a lower rate by un- 
dervaluation (Kansas City Southern R’y 
v. Carl, 227 U. S. 639-652, Pierce Co. v. 
Wells Fargo & Co., 236 U. SS. 278). 
While the rule should not be extended 
to permit a carrier to realize a profit by 
converting valuable shipments, such 
conversions are as unusual as to be al- 
most negligible. It would be unjust and 
contrary to the policy of the law to per- 
mit the agreed valuation to be over- 
thrown for the purpose of enabling the 
shipper to obtain a recovery in excess 
thereof in a suit for loss or damage on 
any theory of trover or conversion for 
loss of goods by wrongful deliveries or 
acts of employes for their own benefit, 
based not on the wrongful misconduct 


of the carrier as such, but on the act 
of the employe (Rosenthal v. Weir, 170 
N. Y. 148-154). The liability of carriers 
of goods at common law was that of 
insurers, and proper care and diligence 
were insufficient to avoid such liability. 
The duty was to carry the goods and 
deliver them to the consignee. A breach 
of that duty imposed liability. The 
innocent mistakes of the servant in 
delivering the goods constituted a con- 
version by the carrier no less than his 
willful misconduct in breach of the 
trust reposed in him (Price v. Oswego 
& Syracuse R. R., 50 N. Y. 213). But 
the contract in suit does not evade the 
liability. ‘It merely fixes the valuation 
of the goods when liability is estab- 
lished in an action for damages against 
the carrier the shipper is bound by the 
terms of the contract, and it is of the 
highest importance that competent par- 
ties be held to the terms of their valid 
contracts. 

“The transaction in question related 
to interstate commerce; consequent 
rights and liabilities between the par- 
ties and common-law principles accept- 
ed and enforced in Federal Courts 
(Southern Express Co. v. Byers, 240 U. 
S. 612-614; N. Y. Central v. Beaham, 
242 U. S.....). It has been held in 
cases involving negligence or the acts 
of third parties that where alternate 
rates fairly based upon valuation are 
offered liability may be limited by spe- 
cial contract (Cincinnati N. O. & Tex. 
2ac. R’y v. Rankin, 241 U. 8. 319) that 
where a valuation has been agreed up- 
on between the shipper and the car- 
rier such value shall be the maximum 
amount for which any carrier may be 
held liable, whether or not the loss or 
damage occurs from negligence (Cleve- 
land C. C. & St. Louis R’y v. Dettle- 
bach, 239 U. 'S. 588-593); that having 
obtained a rate based on the declared 
value the shipper is concluded and 
there is no room for parol evidence to 
show otherwise (Mo. K. & Tex. R’y v. 
Harriman, 227 U. S. 657-670); that so 
long as the tariff based on value re- 
mained operative it was binding upon 
the shipper and carrier alike and was 
to be enforced by the courts in fixing 
the rights and liabilities of the parties 
(Great ‘Northern R’y v. O’Connor, 232 
U. 'S. 508-515; Atchison, T. & S. F. R’y 
v. Robinson, 233 U. S. 173-180;) that 
the question is not one of form, but of 
actuality (Southern R’y v. Prescott, 240 
U. S. 632-639) and that the effect of 
the stipulation cannot be escaped by 
the mere form of the action, the scope 
and effect of which is an action for 
camages against the carrier (Georgia 
F. & A. R’y v. Blish M. Co., 241 U. S. 
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190-197). The contention of appellant 
that the agreed value does not conclude 
the shipper as against the acts of em- 
ployes outside the scope of their em- 
ployment cannot be sustained without 
ignoring the terms of the contract, dis- 
regarding the intent of the parties and 
of the acts of Congress regulating in- 
terstate transportation and holding the 
carrier to a different responsibility than 
that which it assumed. 


“The order should be affirmed, with 
costs, and the question should be an- 
swered in the affirmative.” 

Supports Cummins Amendment 

This decision is an endorsement by 
the Court of Appeals in an extreme 
‘ase under the Cummins Amendment 
which was adopted by Congress last 
August. The Cummins amendment re- 
instated the right of the railroads to 
limit their liability on certain classes 
of shipments and permitted them to 
base their rates on the amount of de- 
clared liability carried. 

Commenting on the action of some of 
the companies in entering the transit 
insurance field, one of the underwriters 
who has considerable experience writ- 
ing transit business, told The Eastern 
Underwriter this week that this de- 
cision opened to the companies a field 
that has been comparatively dormant 
for some time past. He said that there 
were only a few companies which had 
been writing this business continuous- 
ly and that some of the new companies 
might lose money, through inexperi- 
ence, on their writings for the first year 
or so, but that, so long as the shipping 
continued on its present scale and there 
was no change in the law, there would 
be much of this business written. He 
explained that the reason some of the 
companies would lose) money is be- 
cause of the lack of rate experience. 
There are no set rates in transit insur- 
ance, each risk being individually rated 
as in marine insurance, 

Mr. Lincoln’s Views 

James C. Lincoln, manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, said to The East- 
ern Underwriter that he could see 
where it would be profitable for ship- 
pers of any volume to secure transit 
insurance on their goods and that it 
would also be desirable for shippers of 
high values to insure their property 
and thus secure complete coverage 
from the time the shipment left the 
office until it was received by the con- 
signee, which coverage is not given by 
the carriers even though the 10 cents 
per 100 pounds is paid. 

The Eastern Underwriter pointed out 
to Mr. Lincoln that, in the event of a 
loss and suit being the only recourse, 
it was unnecessary for the shipper un- 
der a transit insurance policy to prove 
anything other than that his goods were 
gone, whereas under the liability of 
the carrier, he must prove to the satis- 
faction of the court that the loss was 
due to negligence on the part of the 
carrier. He said that feature should 
make transit insurance valuable to the 
merchant as he knew of numerous in- 
stances where the shipper had been 
unable to collect any damages because 
he was unable to prove negligence. 

Mr. Lincoln said that he believed a 
majority of the merchants members of 
his association already carried transit 
insurance on their shipments. He ad- 
ded, however, that, as only the larger 
merchants were as a class members of 
the Merchants’ Association, there could 
be no doubt that the smaller men and 
the merchants outside of New York 
City were comparatively uninformed 
about the advantages of transit insur- 
ance and that it would probably prove 
an acceptable form of coverage to them 
under the present conditions. 


GLENS FALLS FIELD MEETING 
Field men of the Glens Falls met at 
the home office last week in conference. 
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Aetnabiie Ins. Co. 


Shows Rapid Growth 


CAPITAL STOCK NOW $2,000,000; 
DOUBLED LAST WEEK 


Messrs. Rowe, Barden, Clough, Jones 
and McGivney Advanced 
in Rank 


At the annual meeting of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hartford 
last week the capital stock of the Com- 
pany was doubled, being 2,000,000 
now; and several promotions were an- 
nounced. J. Scofield Rowe was made 
vice-president; assistant secretaries J. 
C Barden and H. R. Clough were made 
secretaries; J. J. McGivney was made 
assistant secretary of the marine de- 
partment; and W. Ellwood Jones, as- 


sistant secretary of tne fire depart- 
ment. 
Mr. Rowe, who is vice-president of 


the Aetna Life, and for years has been 
a leading figure in the casualty world, 
has built up a new reputation as a fire 
insurance executive by reason of his 
work in guiding the destinies of the 
Automobile Insurance Company since 
it embarked upon fire insurance. Mr. 
Clough is one of tne leaders among 
automobile underwriters. Mr. Barden 
is also well and favorably known. The 
careers of Mr. Jones and of Mr. McGiv- 
ney, newer men with the affiliated 
Aetna Companies, follow: 
Assistant Secretary Jones 

W. E. Jones started his insurance 
career with a local agency and _ brok- 
erage firm of Philadelpaia in 1895. 
In 1900 he was appointed manager of 
the local branch office of the Girard 
rire and Marine Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, remaining with them 


until 1994 at waich time he was ap- 
pointed special agent and afterwards 
general agent at the home office of 


Fire Insurance Company, 
He was in the local and 


the Camden 
Camden, N. J. 


goneral agency business in Philadel- 
phia from 1909 to 1918, and became 
associated with the Aetna companies 
ir 1914. Mr. Jones has served since 
ebruary 1916 as executive special 
agent in the fire insurance depart- 


ment of the Automobila Insurance Coni- 
pany. 
Assistant Secretary J. J. MeGivney 


Mr. McGivney was born in New 
York, October 1, 1888. He was grad- 
uated from Eastern College with the 


After leaving college 
underwriting 


degree of B. A. 
he entered the marine 


business with the Standard Marine 
Insurance Company, Ltd., in 1909, at 
which time that company was organ- 
izing its brancn office in the United 
States. He remained with that com- 
pany until September, 1916, at which 
t'me he left to organize the marine 
department of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford. During 
the last four years with the Stand- 


ard Marine Insurance Company he held 
the place of underwriter and assistant 
manager. 


Two New Directors 


At the stockholders’ annual, which 
preceded the directors, the directors 
were elected as_ follows: M. G. 
Bulkeley, S. G. Dunham, J. O. Enders, 
M. B. Brainard, J. L. English, J. S. 
Rowe, W. C. Faxon, W. E. A. Bulkeley, 
M. G. Bulkeley, Jr. , 

W. E. A. Bulkeley and M. -G. 
Bulkeley, Jr., are additions to the board. 
The other directors were re-elected. 





Prompt Efficient 
THE INSURANCE BUREAU 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE 
Inspections and Investigations 
406 German-American Bank Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Confidential Economical 














Insurance Against Loss 


of Profits Through Fire | 


The first duty of an assessor is to 
observe equity between the parties con- 
tracting. At the same time he must not 
wander from the basic principle adopt- 
ed in the contract for assessing the ex- 
tent of the loss, but under the condition, 
which in some policies is marked “3” 
and in others “7,” reading: 

“In adjusting a loss due allowance 
shall be made in the turnover for all 
extraordinary or other circumstances 
of the business,” he can to a certain 
extent assist in arriving at this equity. 
Of course, the intention of the policy 
is that insured must not at any time 
obtain a larger sum than the amount 
of net profits he would have received 
from his trading for the period indem- 
nified, had there been no interruption 
in his business. Under the present in- 
demnity clause it seems practically im- 
possible to arrive at an equitable ad- 
justment. As turnover itself is such 
a fluctuating item in any ordinary busi- 
ness, to use it as a basis of arriving at 
the percentage of loss on shortage, is 
is “building a house on sand.” Turn- 
over is too shifty in these States, gen- 
eral trade, labor conditions, change- 
able seasons, all affect the takings or 
sales of a business. As a matter of 











fact, any accountant who has gone 
through various books of traders. will 
agree that the turnover for the year, 


or even for the month, is added to, or 
lessened by very simple causes. In 
assessing a loss under the heading “out- 
put,” the variation does not extend so 
much, but on the other hand output is 
more liable to labor conditions. It is 
plain, therefore, that for the accountant 
to adhere strictly to the wording of the 
policy would mean an inequitable set- 
tlement. The policy defines clearly 
whether the assessor shall certify as 
to the loss being based on turnover or 
output, the meaning of both headings 
being given in the policy. This direct 
instruction jis, I fear, likely to cause 
considerable loss to the company other 
than should be. Many businesses carry 


on both manufacturing and _ trading, 
such as a costume, shirt or clothing 
manufacturer. Such firms buy a con- 


siderable quantity of their goods ready- 
made and manufacture a great part as 
well. Then it is obvious that the ques- 
tion as to whether the loss should 
be based on output or turnover, or on 
hoth together, should be left to the 
appointed accountant to decide. I had 


an assessment under these circum- 
stances and under condition 3, by work- 
ing an output and turnover for each de- 
partment the loss was 17 per cent. less 
than the result of turnover only. 

(To be Continued.) 


SHORT TERM INSURANCE 


Rule for Writing it as Recommended 
for Adoption by Companies 
in East 





The rule for writing short term in- 
surance as recommended to companies 
in Eastern territory follows: 

(a) Policies written for any time less 
than one year shall be at the short rate 
of the published annual rate for the 
time as shown by the following table 
for annual insurance: 

Short Rate Table for Annual Insurance 





7 % 
wr aro 
eas one 
wos wot ec 
Sioa a 
tote) . ~ 
ca of on oo% ow 
oO? 6 Bh © on -* 
Ba ga = e. E> 
=2 © 2 w& = Pc ite = 3 
RARso BA Pas BA 
1 2 13 12 75 
2 4 14 13 9%) ( 3 mos.) 
3 5 13. 120 ( 4 mos.) 
1 6 16 14 150 ( 5 mos.) 
5 , 15 180 ( 6 mos.) 
6 8 18 16 210 (7 mos.) 
7 9 19 16 240 ( 8 mos.) 
8 9 2 17. 270 ( 9 mos.) 
9 10 25 #19 300 (10 mos.) 
1 1 3011 mo, ) 20 «330 (11 mos.) 
11 611) (45 27. 360 (12 mos.) = 100 
12 11 &) (2 mos.) . reer rrr eee 


(b) Policies covering classes eligiple 


to be written for a term of more than 
one year at less than pro rata rates 


may be written for one full annual pre- 
mium plus pro rata of 75 per cent. of 
the annual premium for periods in ex- 
cess of first year. 

(c) Endorsements increasing policy 
amounts are subject to the same rule 
as new policies as to the application of 
the foregoing rules. 

LEASES ADDITIONAL SPACE 

The Niagara Fire has leased the fifth 
floor of 123 William Street in which it 
will install its western department on 
May 1. The executive offices of the 
Company occupy the fourth floor. 


TWO-PLATOOON SYSTEM FUNDS 
At the request of the Fire Board of 
Newark, New Jersey, the Common 
Council has made an appropriation of 
$150,000 for salaries of eighty additional 
men to be appointed for the two-platoon 
system, and for the purchase of an 
automobile and other equipment. 





WALTER F. 


38-40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


THE GERMANIA 


Special facilities for 





Representing 


For Automobiles 


ERRICKSON 


95 William St., New York 
FIRE INS. CO. 


out-of-town business. 





1916 


1853 Sixty-Third Year 


FARMERS’ 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Dec. 31, 
1915) ........ $1,099,331.19 
Net Surplus (Dec. 
Si, TORO ccc 


Assets 


496,079.49 


W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 











THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 





[of Liverpool, England] 














The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVIC 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.iSS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
12f6 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Franoisvo, Cal. 
304 Central Building, attle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Fotegreshs Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading ., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 





Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 
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OF PARIS 


FRED. S. JAMES 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM 
W. A. BLODGETT 





ASSURANCE CO. 


FIRE 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


GENERAL INS. CO., Ltd. 


OF LONDON 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Ee 


URBAINE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 












OF PARIS 











Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 
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Model U. & O. Form 
for Manufacturing Risk 


CONTRACT PROVIDED HAS 
CONDITIONS 


TEN 





Averaging Daily Product for Twelve 
Months Next Preceding Date 
of Fire 





The use and occupancy form (man- 
ufacturing risk) that has been recom- 
mended for adoption by the companies’ 
committee follows: 
on the and occu- 
Vinweeeltunen sree situated 
Me ii saci mime ae ese a Srahig and occupied 
for 

It is understood and agreed that the 
term “use and occupancy” as herein 
used, shall be construed to mean net 
profits; general maintenance, to the 
extent of taxes, interest on bond or 
mortgage indebtedness, heating and 
lighting, and legal liability of assured 
for royalties and salaries and wages of 
employes. 

The conditions of this contract of in- 
surance are, to wit: 

1. That if, by fire occurring during 
the above-named term for which this 
policy is written, the said plant or any 
part thereof, shall be destroyed or so 
damaged by fire as to entirely prevent 
the production of goods, this Company 
shall be liable for actual loss sustained 
under the terms of the preceding para- 
graph, at a rate not exceeding $........ 
per day, for each working day of such 
prevention. 

That if, by fire occurring during the 
above-named term of which this pol- 
icy is written, the ability to produce 
the full daily average of goods be im- 
paired, but not destroyed, then shall 
this Company be liable per day for 
said actual loss sustained, in such pro- 
portion of a sum not exceeding $...... 
as the product so prevented from being 
made bears to the full average product, 
it being understood and agreed that for 
the purpose of this insurance the aver- 
age daily product for the twelve months 
next preceding date of fire will be con- 
sidered the full daily average product. 

3. That, in the event of loss, the 
compensation shall commence on date 
of such loss, and cover such time (not 
limited by the day of expiration of this 
policy) as may, with the exercise of 
due diligence and dispatch, be neces- 
sary to place the plant in condition to 
resume operations; loss to this Com- 
pany, however, in no case to exceed the 
amount herein named. 

4. That the word “day,” or “working 
day,” as used in this contract shall be 
held to cover a period of twenty-four 
(24) hours. 

5. That in the event that the as- 
sured continues business (in the whole 
or in part) at some other location dur- 
ing the time necessary to repair or re- 
construct the building or  buiidings 
Named herein, the value of the “use 
and occupancy” of such new location 
shall be deducted from the amount 
which under the terms of this policy 
would otherwise be recoverable by the 


use 


GETS YORKSHIRE FOR CUBA 





E. F. Flindell is Now Binding Business 
—Will Move Office to 1 Liberty 
Street on May 1 





E. F. Flindell has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Yorkshire Insurance 
Co., Ltd., of York, England, for the bind- 
ing of business in Cuba. The appoint- 
ment became effective last week. 

‘Mr. Flindell now represents the York- 
shire for Cuba and the United States 
and the Scottish Union & National for 
the United States and Canada. To 
meet his requirements for more space, 


Mr. Flindell will move his office on 
May 1 from 123 William Street to 1 


Liberty Street. 
Oo o 


NEW JERSEY NOTES 














PATERSON MEETINGS 


Local agents in Paterson have had 
several meetings on the Commission 
question. Special Agent Taylor, of 


of the Royal, 
the 


the Hartford, and Keeley, 
have had some conferences with 
agents, it is pepertes. 


U. & oO. RATES 
It is understood that the position of 


W. S. Naulty, of Jos. M. Byrne & Co., 
Newark, regarding use and occupancy 


rates is that there should be a separate 
schedule for the latter, and that those 
rates should not be based on the fire 
rates. 


supplies, which may be owned, con- 
trolled or used by the assured, shall in 
the event of loss, be used in placing the 
property In condition for operation. 

7. This policy shall also cover use and 


occupancy loss caused by lightning 
(meaning thereby the commonly ac 


cepted use of the term lightning, and 
in no case to include loss or damage 
by cyclone, tornado or windstorm), not 
exceeding the sum insured, nor the in- 
terest of the insured in the property. 
Provided, however, that if there shall 
be any other use and occupancy insur- 
ance on said property, this Company 
shall be liable pro rata with such other 
insurance for any use and occupancy 
loss by lightning, whether such insur- 
ance be against loss by lightning or not. 
8. That this policy shall not cover 
“use and occupancy” occasioned by the 
stoppage of dynamos, motors or other 
appliances for generating, utilizing or 
distributing electricity, which may be 
caused by and defect or break in the 
insulation or machine; nor by excess 
current, whether artificial or natural. 
9. If any disagreement shall arise as 
to the amount of loss, the same shall 
be determined by appraisal or refer- 
ence in the manner provided, in the 
printed conditions of this policy. 
10. Other insurance permitted. 
Note.—Usual clauses regarding alter- 
ations and repairs, hours of operation 
and permission for devices and hazards, 
permitted sell rules, may be added. 


Frederick C. Smith, of Griswold & 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


> etna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 





WM. B. CLARK, President 











MADE A SPECIAL AGENT 
C. W. Page, Jr., Given Connecticut, 
Western Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont by Connecticut 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 
who has been 
the 
has been appoint- 


Charles W. Page, Jr., 
an examiner in the home 
Hartford, 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 


office of 


Phoenix of 


ed special agent for the Connecticut the security of its policy, 
Fire for Connecticut, Western Massa R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 
chusetts and Vermont. FRED. A. a ARVIS. Vice-President 
: ’ E. §. RVIS ‘Secretary 
Mr. Page is a graduate of Yale. WILLIAM Yornigon. Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HAROLD KNOX WITH 


Harold Knox, 


ATLAS 


who has been in charge 





of the agency department of the Peo 

ple’s National Fire Insurance Com- HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
pany, has resigned his connection with Metropolitan District 

that Company to become special agent 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
of the Atlas Assurance. The change 





becomes effective March 1. 





*““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go, 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
- $36,000,000 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1916 
BONES  vcisiriniiusassnniaeentinial $ 2,747,815.34 
Surplus in United States...... 1,309,295.82 


Losses Paid -_ - 
Losses Paid in U. S. 


Total Losses Paid in United Eastern and Southern Departments 
States From 1874 to 1915, 
“i. Coeveverccrecccesccece 40,654,747.02 55 JOHN STREET 


BROCK, President NEW YORK CITY 


R. 
W. B. MEIRLE. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 














HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 











Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 





va d. Smith, left for Augusta, Ga., this week 

That any surplus machinery or where he will make an indefinite stay, Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
initiaue parts thereof, equipment or combining business with recreation. 
a 





123 WILLIAM STREET 


THE 





E. F. FLINDELL 


Telephone John 2330 


Representing 


SCOTTISH UNION 


For the United States and Canada 


THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
For the United States and Cuba 


NEW YORK CITY 


& NATIONAL 





First National Fire 


Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ROBERT J. WYNNE, President JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 
Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 
NET SURPLUS, $377,447 ASSETS, $1,813,734 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








Report on the 
United States Casualty 


DETAILED EXAMINATION BY NEW 
YORK DEPARTMENT 


Experience Factor for Five Years 
Covering Liability Business, Was 
62.56 Per Cent. 

The New York Insurance’ Depart 
ment has made public its examination 
of the United States Casualty, and 
the following is a statement of the in- 
come of the Company from January 1, 

1916, to September 30: 
Income. 


Net premiums 


Accident $368,652.10 


Health .. 190,678.90 
Liability . 715,505.39 
Compensation - 538,757.21 


‘Tate glass 42,015.97 
Automobile and te: ams prop 
erty damage Lion 17,446.16 
Automobile collision ditegue 24,356.97 


Burglary and theft ......... 67,516.33 


Workmen's collective 1,766.92 
Steam boiler and fly 
wheel ..... L dacaaies ncaa aoe 
Total net premiums .....-...-+++ $1,951,593.46 


Interest on mortgage loans 7,240.66 


Interest on bonds 38,552.78 
Dividends on stocks 51,336.08 
Interest from other sources 2,242.47 


Total interest and dividends 99,371.99 


Agents’ balances previously charged 

OM séices Ratete dams tesdonica4: 1,880.61 

Profit on sale of SOCUTICICE. vc cccceere 312.50 
Total income Ave oebadowes $2, 053,158.56 


Ledger assets Dec. Sh, 2908 x: 3,385,823.98 


ei oe aithe eeeeeee $5,438,982.54 
History 

This Company was incorporated in 
1895 with a capital stock of $300,000. 
In 1908 the capital was increased to 
$400,000, and in 1909, by a stock divi- 
dend, the capital was increased to $500,- 
000, its present capital. ‘The charter 
provides for the election by the stock- 
holders of a board of nineteen trustees, 
in which board, or any officers or com- 
mittees it may appoint, all corporate 
powers are vested. By its charter, as 
amended March 21, 1911, the Company 
is authorized, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 70 of the New York 
State Insurance Law, to write the busi- 
ness of accident and health, liability, 
workmen's compensation, burglary and 
theft, plate glass, steam boiler, fly 
wheel, sprinkler, automobile and teams 
property damage and automobile colli- 
sion insurance. 

The Company is authorized to trans- 
act business in the District of Colum- 
bia, the territory of Hawaii and in all 
the States of the United States except 
Arizona, Arkansas, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Wyoming. 

Some Re-insurances 

Since the last examination made as 
of September 30, 1913, this Company 
has re-insured all of its industrial acci- 
dent, steam boiler and fly wheel, and 
sprinkler policies, and has discontinued 
issuing policies of insurance in connec- 
tion with such business. It has also 
discontinued issuing defense and _ in- 
demnity policies covering liability in- 
curred by physicians, druggists, dent- 
ists and hospitals. The industrial ac- 
cident outstanding policies were re-in- 
sured December 15, 1916, with the North 
American Accident Insurance Company, 
of Chicago, Illinois. The steam boiler 
and fly wheel policies were re-insured 
May 17, 1916, with the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. The sprink- 
ler policies were re-insured January 
23, 1915, with the Maryland Casualty 
Company, of ‘Baltimore, Maryland. 

ASSETS 
Real Estate 
The Company owns one piece of un- 


improved real estate situated in Lake 
County, Illinois, and acquired in 1898 
in settlement of a balance due from an 
agent. In addition to this property, the 
Company originally acquired property 
valued by the Company at $4 250 which 
was disposed of in 1914 for $5,199.80. 
The market value of the remaining prop- 
erty is $250 as fixed by the Company 
and is so considered in this examina- 
tion. While no negotiations are pend- 
ing in regard to the disposal of same, 
the Company holds the certificate of 
the Superintendent of Insurance extend- 
ing permission to hold such property 
until August 1, 1918. 
Mortgage Loans 

The Company has outstanding loans 
September 30, 1916, amounting to $176,- 
000 secured by first liens on real estate 
located in'New York, Brooklyn and New 
Rochelle. With one exception (a loan 
of $15,000 on property appraised for 
the Company at $25,000, and upon which 
no appraisal has been made in connec- 
tion with this examination), the prin- 
cipal and interest on each loan has 
been guaranteed by companies author- 
ized to make such guarantees in this 
State. 

These loans bear interest at the rate 
of 5 or 5% per cent. and no foreclos- 
ure proceedings are pending in connec- 
tion with any loan nor are there any 
liens upon the real estate prior in rights 
to these mortgages. 

Bonds and Stocks 

The bonds and stocks owned were 
counted and examined with the excep- 
tion of the bonds deposited with State 
departments, certificates having been 
obtained from the proper officials, cov- 
ering such deposits. 

The aggregate book and market val 
ues of all bonds and stocks owned are 
book. value $2,922 572.12; market value 
$2,721,770, showing an excess of the 
book value over the market value of 
$200,802.12, which amount has been de- 
ducted as a non-admitted asset. 

The Company has on deposit for the 
protection of all policyholders, with the 
Insurance Department of ‘New York 
State, bonds to the par value of $270,- 
000, market value $281,700 and with the 
Insurance Department of the State of 
Ohio, bonds to the par value of $50,- 
000, market value $53,000. For the pro- 
tection of the policyholders within the 
State only, the Company has on deposit 
with the Treasury Department of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, bonds to the 
par value of $26,000, market value $25,- 
680, and as the corresponding liabilities 
against this deposit exceed the market 
value, no adjustment is necessary in 
non-admitted assets. 

Cash in Office and in Bank 

On September 30, 1916, the Company 
has cash amounting to $52,703.03 de- 
posited in banks on interest and $58,- 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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496.45 deposited in banks, not on in- 
terest. These amounts were verified 
by certificates obtained from the several 
banks, which certificates were properly 
reconciled to the Company’s books. The 
cash in office was counted as of No- 
vember 28 and reconciled to the Com- 
pany’s books as of September 30. In- 
terest credited to one bank prior to Sep- 
tember 30, of which the Company was 
not informed until after that date 
amounting to $126.81, has been allowed 
as accrued interest on bank balances. 
Cash advanced for traveling and adjust- 
ment expenses, etc., amounting to $12 
252,25, has been deducted as an asset 
not admitted. 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
The total premiums uncollected Sep- 
tember 30, 1916, amounted to $436,869.- 
62, of which amount subsequent detail 
analysis revealed $34,768.96 to be upon 
policies effective prior to July 1, and 
has therefore been deducted as an as- 
set not admitted. The Company credits 
all return premiums due to the agents’ 
accounts and debits such accounts 
with disallowed return premiums, over- 
charged commission, shortage in remit- 
tance of premium, etc. The agents’ 
accounts exhibited a net credit balance 
of $356.70 and a gross debit balance of 
$6,030.73, which amount has been de- 
ducted as an asset not admitted. 
Deposited With the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Re-insurance Bureau 
While the Company’s books indicate 
funds so deposited amounting to $34,- 
130.88, a statement from such bureau 
showed the Company’s equity Septem- 
ber 30, 1916, to be $28,019.21 and the 
difference $6,111.67 (representing dis- 
bursements or reserve for losses charge- 
able against this deposit) has been de- 
ducted as an asset not admitted. 
Aggregate outstanding claims as es- 
timated by the Company, $136. Aggre- 
gate outstanding claims as estimated 
by the Department, $187,340.49. 
Claims 


In connection with this examination, 


specific estimates have been made upon 
each claim. Losses incurred under ac- 
cident and health, property damage, 
collision and burglary policies, are es- 
timated by the Company by applying 
a minimum estimated cost to each no- 
tice received and specifically estimat- 
ing suits and serious cases. Subse- 
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quent experience indicates that the min- 
imum estimates as applied to some of 
the lines were somewhat insufficient 
and the Company has now revised such 
minimums and will continue to revise 
same from time to time in accordance 
with further experience. 
Loss Reserves 

The reserve for losses under liability 
and workmen’s compensation policies 
has been computed in accordance with 
the provisions of section 86 of the In- 
surance Law. ‘The experience under 
each line of business has been made 
up separately and the figures entering 
into the statistics have been carefully 
checked. All compensation claims pend- 
ing ‘September 30, 1916, on policies is- 
sued prior to October 1, 1914, have been 
specifically estimated, and, together 
with unsettled liability suits in con- 
nection with policies issued prior to 
that date, have been allocated to the 
year’s experience, in accordance with 
the actual date policies were issued. 
Under the law it is necessary to ob- 
tain the experience per calendar year 
and as at September 30, 1916, the ex- 
perience for 1916 covers only three- 
fourths of a year, one whole year’s ex- 
perience prior to September 30, 1916, 
has been completed by adding to the 
earned premiums and paid losses, one- 
fourth of such amounts for the year 
1915. Following the same method, the 
experience for the years prior to Sep- 
tember 30, 1915, has been compiled. 

The experience factor for the first 
five-year period, covering liability busi- 
ness ending September 30, 1911, was 
found to be 62.56 per cent. No experi 
ence factor having been developed up- 
on compensation business (as such busi- 
ness has been written since 1911 only) 
the factor provided by law applicable 
as of December 31, 1916, namely, 54 
per cent., has been used to compute the 
compensation loss reserve. The follow- 
ing schedule shows the computation of 
the reserves based upon the above fac- 
tors: 

(For statement purposes, other than 
at December 31, it has been the prac- 
tice of the Company to report as out- 
standing liability and compensation 
claims, the amount of such claims as 
specifically estimated, no effort having 
been made to compute the actual legal 
reserve as required under section 86. 
The amount so reported September 30, 
1916, was $433,237, whereas the legal 
reserve as established above is $574, 
740.37. Of course, the Company’s spe- 
cific estimates were upon known claims 
and in addition to the above amount, 
the Company carried an “additional spe- 
cial reserve for losses” of $200,316, 
which the Company states is for the 
special purpose of providing for the dif- 
ference between the legal and Com- 
pany’s reserve. 

Liability Experience 

The liability experience for the first 
five years from September 30, 1906, to 
September 30, 1911, with nine suits 
still unsettled and considered at a final 
estimated cost of $750 each, is 62. 56 
per cent. However, the experience for 
the year September 30, 1911-1912 8 
68.13 per cent.; for the year Se »ptember 
30, 1912-1913, it is 66.04 per cent. and 


for the year September 30, 1913-1914, it 
is 61.21 per cent., an average experi 


ence for the first three years of the sec 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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Report on Standard 
Provision Accident Bill 


MADE BY MANTON MAVERICK, 
OF CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 


Member of Companies’ Committee 
Reviews Situation at A. & H. 
Underwriters’ Conference 


At the Chicago meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters, Manton Mav- 
erick, vice-president of the Continental 
Casualty, and a member of the com- 
panies’ committee which conferred with 
insurance commissioners, made a re- 
port on the new standard provision ac- 
cident bill. He said: 


Legislation along the line of standard 
provisions for accident and health pol- 
icies has been as are most matters of 
legislation a series of progressive steps, 
and a brief review of previous action 
will assist in understanding the pres- 
ent situation and the proposed action. 
The first enactment specifying the pro- 
visions of policies of accident and health 
insurance was by Minnesota at the in- 
stance of Insurance Commissioner Har- 
tigan. This law merely provided that 
each policy should contain in substance 
certain provisions and should not con- 
tain certain others. It did not specify 
the exact language. The next step was 
taken by the legislatures of New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
three enactments were substantially 
similar and patterned very closely af- 
ter the Minnesota enactment. That 
law is now in force in Massachusetts 
but not in New York and Connecticut, 
and has been followed substantially in 
several of the other States. 


Committee Appointed in 1912 

In 1912 the Insurance Commissioners’ 

Convention appointed a committee to 
consider the subject of standard pro- 
visions or standard policy forms for 
policies of accident and health insur- 
ance. This committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of the commis- 
sioners of New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, who were the active 
ones in the draft of what afterwards 
became the first standard provisions 
law. The insurance companies engaged 
in the accident and health business 
through their associations appointed a 
committee to confer with the commis- 
sioners’ committee. The companies’ 
committee consisted of Mr. Maverick, 
of the Continental, chairman; Mr. Bro- 
Smith, of the Travelers; Mr. Nadel, of 
the Fidelity and Casualty; Mr. Fibel, 
of the Great Eastern, and Mr. Heaton, 
of the Standard. The two committees 
co-operated with the result that a bill 
was agreed upon which provided for the 
filing and approval of the policies, pre- 
scribed their typographical aspect, reg- 
ulated their contents in a general way 
and then prescribed the language in 
which should be stated sixteen stand- 
ard provisions, and also the language 
of five standard provisions, the use of 
which was optional with the companies. 
The commissioners’ committee re- 

ported this bill with favorable recom- 
mendation to the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention of 1912, held at 
Spokane and by that convention was 
unanimously recommended for adoption 
in the several States. It has since be- 
come the law in some dozen or more 
States, Superseding the old standard 
Substance law in New York, Connecti- 
cut and Minnesota as well as in some 
other States which had followed their 
lead. It is to be noted particularly in 
this connection that this standard pro- 
ee law did not in any way contra- 
let the old standard substance law. It 
was and igs perfectly possible to draw 
4 policy which conforms to the require- 
» spade pe laws and that has been 
ing ee nally eA of companies do- 
or the oth 88 in States which had one 
other of the two laws. In all this 
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This Company isses contracts as follows: 
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larceny. and Theft Insurance; 

Vublic, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
erty Damage and Collision), Physicians, 
Workmen's Compensation—Steam Boiler In 


Accident, 
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legislation it was found necessary in 
order to secure unanimous action to 
make concessions between what I may 
term to be the radical views of some 
insurance commissioners and the more 
conservative views of others. Then too 
the companies’ committee had a very 
marked influence upon the action of 
the commissioners and by mutual con- 
cessions a result was obtained which, 
while it did not meet the exact views 
of any of the parties, was still fairly 
satisfactory to them all. So much for 
ancient history. 


1916 Action 

From time to time after the passage 
of this law various insurance commis- 
sioners at the meetings of their con- 
ventions and elsewhere expressed opin- 
ions that while the bill endorsed by the 
Spokane Convention and very frequent- 
ly called on that account the Spokane 
Bill, was all right as far as it went it 
did not go far enough to remedy what 
they termed to be some of the evils 
they found in insurance policies. This 
feeling among the insurance commis- 
sioners found expression at various 
times. In 1915 the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Virginia introduced a resolu- 
tion in the convention looking towards 
an extension of the law. No action was 
taken upon it at that time beyond re- 
ferring it to a committee. Afterwards, 
in 1916, the present Commissioner of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Cleary, introduced a 
resolution into the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention which in substance asked for 
an extension of the law and suggested 
that a standard policy be drawn and 
made obligatory upon the companies. 

This resolution was afterwards at 
the Richmond Convention of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners referred to the 
laws and legislation committee, and by 
it referred to a sub-committee consist 
ing of Mr. Cleary of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Winship of Michigan and Mr. English 
of Iowa. At the same time your con- 
ference, acting in harmony with the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, appointed a 
companies’ committee to confer with 
the commissioners on the subject. This 
committee consisted of Mr. BroSmith, 
of the Travelers, chairman; Mr. Parker, 
of the Aetna; and Mr. Maverick, of the 
Continental. It was afterwards enlarged 
by the addition of Mr. St. Clair, of the 
North American, and Mr. Shorts, of the 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, although I regret to say that 
Mr. ‘Shorts was unable to attend any 
of the sessions of the committee. The 
wo committees conferred at Richmond 
ind it was agreed that the three com- 
missioners should state the several ob- 
jects they had in view and that a bill 
should then be drawn, embodying them 
in a general way and that this bill 
would form a basis for subsequent 
analysis and action. At the outset it 
was apparent that several of the com- 
missioners were inclined to favor a 
standard form policy rather than an ex- 
tension of the present standard pro- 
visions law. The companies’ committee 
was not a unit upon this proposition 
but the two committees in conference 
later reached the conclusion that owing 
to the necessary variations in policy 
forms of all classes of accident and 
health insurance business, it was not 
feasible toeframe a standard policy law 
and the commissioners’ committee 
thereupon decided to frame a law which 
should extend the scope of the stand- 
ard provisions law so as to cover other 
features of the policy and produce the 
result of greater uniformity, at the 
same time leaving the companies the 
privilege of drafting their policies sub- 
ject to the law in such form as might 
be necessary to meet the needs of the 
varying classes of business. 


The two committees met in confer- 
ence at Chicago in November and at 
that time there was presented for their 
discussion and action a draft of a bill 
which as modified by subsequent amend- 
ments finally became the recommenda 
tions of the insurance commissioners. 
Your committee felt that it was best 
serving your interests by co-operation 
rather than by being antagonistic and 
it worked wholly to that end. The re- 
sult of the two committees’ work was 
submitted to the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention in New York in De- 
cember, 1916. The bill as reported then 
received the approval of the commis- 
sioners’ committee on laws and legisla- 
tion and was by it referred to the con- 
vention which gave its unanimous ap- 
proval and recommended it for adop 
tion in the various States. 


I want to point out to you what is 
perhaps the most important feature in 
connection with this proposed legisla- 
tion—that it is essentially along the 
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Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 

FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
SECOND, that in case gee from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 

T THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar. 

antees that in case of tota! disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
eriod of disability. 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 
Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
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lines of previous legislation but not 
contradictory to it. Just as it is pos- 
sible at the present time to draw one 
policy which will conform to the re- 
quirements of Massachusetts and New 
York, one having the standard substance 
law and’ the other the standard pro- 
visions law, so will it be possible if 
the present recommendation of the 
commissioners becomes a law in any 
State, to draw a policy which will con 
form to the new law and both of the 
preceding ones on the same subject. 
Your committee had this feature most 
earnestly in mind and while it seemed 
at some times pretty hard to be able 
to meet the views of the insurance 
commissioners and still maintain uni 
formity, that result was accomplished 
by mutual concessions. 
Changes Reviewed 

I will now briefly review to you the 
changes in the present standard pro 
visions bill which are made by the 
proposed legislation. The new law 
standardizes the insuring clause of 
policies of accident insurance, health 
insurance or of both. I do not think 
that any of you will find anything in 
the prescribed language which is not 
in strict consonance with good under 
writing and which does not amply pro- 
tect the interests of the company 
Personally I am of the opinion that it 
is advantageous to the companies to 
have an insuring clause of certain 
standard language used in all its pol 
icles and by all companies One par 
ticular advantage of this is that it will 
in the long run procure a more nearly 
uniform adjudication by the courts. 
As you know, insurance companies are 
much hampered by varying interpreta 
tions of contracts which are made by 
the courts of different States While 
this variation of interpretation is fre 
quently due to the individual views of 
the court, it also results principally | 
think from the fact that heretofore it 
has been hard to find two insuring 
clauses which were written just alike 
1 therefore consider it to be a distinct 
advantage to the companies that the 
language of the insuring clause should 
be dictated by legislation so as to pro 
vide uniformity, provided of course that 
the prescribed language is proper and 
exact, which I deem it to be in the 
present instance. You will of course 
understand that the insuring clause is 
given in several alternate forms suit 
able for use in accident only policies, 
health only policies and combination 
policies. 

Specific Indemnities 

The bill next takes up that part of 
accident policies commonly called spe- 
cific indemnities. That is, the lump 
sum payments for loss of life, limb, 
limbs and sight. Here too I consider 
the advantages of uniformity to be 
great. The same considerations apply 
as those which I mentioned in connec- 
tion with the insuring clause. The 
standardized part dealing with specific 
indemnities is so constructed as to give 
all necessary latitude for varying grades 
of accident insurance and I think an 
examination of the phraseology em- 
ployed will convince you that no in- 
terest of the company will in any way 
be jeopardized by a use of the forms 
prescribed. Incidentally I would call 
your attention to the fact that a print- 
er’s error occurs in the published report 
of the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention which gives the bill in full. 
Payment of specific indemnity for loss 
of either hand was omitted from the 
printed report, although it was proper- 
ly included in the copy furnished to the 
printer. Mr. McMaster, the secretary 
of the Convention, has advised me that 
errata slips are in the printer’s hands 
and will be sent to all who have re- 
ceived copies of the original report. It 
is unfortunate that this mistake oc- 
curred and I call it to your attention 
merely that you may be on the lookout 
for the error as the bill is introduced 
in the various States. I think you will 
have no difficulty whatsoever in se 
curing correction if the mistake is not 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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Workmen’s Compensation in Old and is graded on an evident common- 
Manhattan sense basis, even if tne principles of 
That compensation for injuries suf- actual science had not yet been formu- 

‘ lth lated and applied to human affairs. 


fered in the course of employment is s ‘ peas 
no brand-new modern device appea.'s It was further stipulated: “For the 


from provisions made by the West In- 1088 of other members and lameness, 
dian Company, for those who came to Whereof any person being fully cured, 
New Netherlands, three hundred years 40d healed, yet may not be restored to 
back, to serve that corporation in the his former healta, or may be maimed 
business of developing the Dutch pos- 0! thereby disabled from the use which 
session in the new world. he previously had of his limbs, re shall 

The Company sent on its ships of therefor be proportionally indemnified 
trade doctors to treat the ills of crews @t the discretion of the Commissioners 
or Directors, according to previous in- 


and passengers, and other M. D.’s : 
were hired to stay here and heal the SPpection of the Doctors, Surgeons, or 
sick among the Company's servants, Other competent judges. Provided, al- 


ways, that he show and produce a cer- 
tificate from his superior officer, who, 
at the time of his being wounded and 
maimed, had the command, and of the 
ertire Ship’s Council, that he had re- 
ceived the wound in the execution of 
his office and employment in the ser- 


wko came likewise under express guar- 
antee that “the wounded should be 
properly taken care of and if any in 
the employment of the City, and in the 
execution of their command, office or 
service, happen to be maimed, lamed, 
o- otherwise ‘be deprived of their 


health,” they shall be remunerated as Vice of tre City.” 
follows, to wit: eae Vee 
FI. In Fourteen States 

For the loss of the right arm.... 33: The United States Life & Accident, 
For the loss of the left arm...... 266 of Concord, N. H., is now licensed to 
Wor the 10n6 Of @ 20g....ciccccees 240 do business in fourteen States, and 
For tie loss of both legs........ 533 contemplates entering others. It has 
For the loss of one eye.......... 240 1,200 stockholders. In 1916, for the 
For the loss of both eyes......... 1066 accident department, W. H. Flint, of 
For the loss of the left hand...... 240 Concord, was the leading supervisor of 
Mor the loss of the rigat hand.... 266 the Company; Green, Calhoun & Green, 
For the loss of both hands....... 933 Covington, Tenn., the leading general 


This schedule of rates was easily the agency, and L. C. Cole, Columbia, S. C., 
equivalent of so many dollars to-day the leading agent. 


OCEAN’S GAINS 


The United States branch of the Ocean made the following gains in 1916 
as compared with 1915 figures: 1915 1916 
NEY oes ors Fa oo sxe mies. x oarsmen $6,101,601.57 $7,276,949.08 
I UN oo a ace ee le ee ped 4,081,880.46 4,851,826.28 
NN OOD ase a ewisrdaeaumlaieine® aa. mceweiecaes 710,000.00 1,100,000.00 
SN Nai clacd Sng S sted ove tice nah hated ere pcg eee pia aie 1,309,721.11 1,325,122.80 


Deposits with State Insurance and United States 
Trustees for obligations in the United States 
exclusively 

Premium income 


4,866,000.00 
6,023,389.27 


VETERUTTeCECece TTT cee ae 4,354,500.00 
Sere Te re ee or ee eee ree 4,523,237.93 


David H. Walker, Jr., closing point without letting him real- 


How Walker of San Francisco, rep- ize the keenness of your desire. 
Lands Accident resenting the Aetna, I try to get the application blank on 
and Health recently wrote sixty the desk, convenient for the signature, 
applications for $1,136 by some such suggestion as this: “There 
in a fortnight. He describes his work is no medical examination in connec- 


tion with this policy. You see we only 
want to know a few general facts,” 
etc., and before he realizes it you are 
cation. My books will show that the making notes on the application blank 
majority of the policies are small ones and have the full case ready for his 
—twenty-five dollars weekly indemnity s‘gnature. 
—and while it is easier to get a large To close, each case takes a different 
policy it is harder to find such a pros- method. If the average man will let 
pect who is not hemmed in with obliga- you know how old his wife is, her 
tions to some other insurance man. weight, and so forth, he is ready to 
I make it a matter of principle to take a policy and it is safe to push the 
meet aS many young business and pro- “app” toward him and tell him, “We 
fessional men as possible and let it be will issue this policy for you from to- 
known in a casual way that Iaminthe day and if there is anything in the con- 
accident insurance business. A chance tract that has been misrepresented or 
introduction, I find, can always be fol- that you do not understand, don’t hesi- 
lowed up in a diplomatic way by a call tate to call me up and I'll come and 
at the office and, without any pretense explain it.” This statement comes usu- 
of writing a policy, an offer of some ally without any logical connection with 
general information about accident in- the previous conversation. He has not 
surance, said “yes.” He will take the policy 
Never produce a sample policy as it because you have read his wish and 
is the worst enemy to a quick closing.: made it easy for him. It is hard for 
A man will often let you sketch out the the man solicited to admit that he has 
benefits on a piece of paper and will ask “fallen for your line of argument.” 
questions that get you into the real Every one of us must adopt the best 
selling talk, whereas if you produce a plan for himself. To strike hard with 
sample contract, he asks for it to “read the warmest of sincerity and friend- 
and consider sometime.” Keep him in- ship, thereby honestly gaining confi- 
terested and curious to know more dence, is far more effective than the 
about the subject and bring him to the presentation of an argument in a mas- 


as follows: 
To find the prospect is to my mind 
the hardest part of turning in an appli- 


CRANE AGENCY, ST. LOUIS 


W. A. O’Connor, who ‘as been as- 
scciate general agent at St. Louis for 
the Aetna Companies under the name 
of W. A. O’Connor & Co., will on March 
1, become a partner in the Charles L. 


Crane Agency Company, Ltd., one of 
the oldest and largest insurance of- 
fices in St. Louis. 


The Crane Agency have for a num- 
ber of years been general agents of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
and the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass Insurance Company and Mr. 
O’Connor will give his personal atten- 
tion to the handling of the Casualty 
business of that office and associated 
with him will be the same organiza- 
tion taat he had with the Aetna. 

Mr. O’Connor is one of the _ best 
known casualty men in St. Louis and 
for many years was with the Mary- 
land Casualty Company in St. Louis 
and later became general agent of the 
New England Equitable, going with 
the Aetna upon the re-insurance of 
that Company, and iis going into the 
Crane firm will be quite an addition to 
that office. 


B. R. NEWHALL MAKES CHANGE 


Mr. Ben R. Newall, fromerly senior 
partner of Newhall Bros. & Wood, who 
were the Syracuse representatives of 
the Casualty Co., of America, has as- 
sociated himself with the firm of Beach 
& Mitchell. The new concern has 
been incorporated under the style of 
Beach, Mitchell & Newhall, Inc., with 
the following officers: president, Eugene 
A. Beach; vice-president and secretary, 
Ben R. Newnall; treasurer, Clarence 
I. Mitchell. The new company will oc- 
cupy the old offices of Beach & Mitchell 
at 508-509 McCarthy Bldg., Syracuse, 
N. Y. The agency has secured repre- 
sentation of several new companies 
and will be in a position to develop 
business on a largely increased scale. 








terly, cold-blooded, logical way, brow- 
beating the prospect into signing some- 
thing because he can’t think of any 
reason why he shouldn’t. In passing I 
find it a good thing to work certain 
special lines of business or professions. 
You can refer to past business in get- 
ting new business. For instance, I think 
the Aetna in California has obtained 
more geologists, civil engineers and 
mining men through our efforts than 
any other company. They are good 
risks at their proper rates, excellent 
pay, and staunch boosters. 

Don’t forget that ultimately success 
only comes from work. Things may 
“break” easily for a time, but if you 
don’t keep working up a fresh crop of 
rrospects ready for the ultimate call, 
you will find, as I do ever so often, 
that “business is rotten” and it is only 
because I have not made seven calls a 
day every day and a couple at night. 


U. S. Casualty Report 
(Continued from page 16.) 


ond five-year period (namely, Septem- 
ber 30, 1911, to September 30, 1914), of 
65.23 per cent., with 95 suits still un- 
settled and carried into experience at 
an estimated final cost of $750. 

The indicated loss ratio on compen- 
sation policies issued prior to October 
1, 1914, is 56.1 per cent. For the year 
ending September 30, 1914, the indicat- 
ed loss ratio is 62.15 per cent.; for the 
year ending September 30, 1913, it is 
57.26 per cent. and for the year ending 
September 30, 1912, it is 44.17 per cent. 


Commissions Due Agents 


The Company in calculating the com- 
missions unpaid as of September 30 ap- 
plied an estimated average commission 
rate of 25 per cent. on all lines except 
compensation, upon which line an aver- 
age estimated commission rate of 15 
per cent. was applied. Furthermore, 
the Company applied such averages to 
the gross outstanding premiums, in- 


stead of applying them to the under. 
ninety-day item only. 

In this examination average rates of 
commission paid in the first nine months 
of 1916 upon premiums of each separate 
line of business, paid in cash, have been 
applied against the outstanding premi- 
ums of the corresponding line of busi- 
ness, less than ninety days due. 


Munich Re-insurance Reserve 


Under a re-insurance agreement with 
the Munich Re-insurance Company, 50 
per cent. of the re-insurance premiums, 
less commissions, are the preceding 
year’s business is retained by the U, 
S. Casualty Company and this fund 
amounted on September 30, 1916, to $11,- 
080.64 and as such amount will eventu- 
ally be paid to the Munich, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract, it 
is carried as a liability. 


Surplus 


As a result of this examination, the surplus 
September 30th, 1916, is found to be $881, 
679.06. In the quarterly statement filed by the 
company as of that date, the surplus was re- 
ported to be $800,000.00. In addition to such 
surplus, the company carried a voluntary re. 
serve of $89,946.25 and a special reserve for 
losses of $200,316.00, an aggregate of special re- 
serves of $290,262.25, not considered as a lia. 
bility in this examination, 


Division of Business Written 


The following table will show the percent- 
age which each line of business written bears 
to the total business written during the first 
nine months of 1916. Since the steam boiler 
and fly wheel premiums were entirely re-in- 
sured in other companies during this period, 
the calculations have been made without con- 
sidering these lines. 

Percentage 





Line of business ratio 
Accident and health..........cccee» 28.02 
Liability and property damage.... 39.43 
Workmen’s compensation 26.98 
Plate glass ..26<.ccscoveseceeee 2.10 
Burglary and theft ........... 3.38 
Workmen’s collective .. ......++0+s 09 


Claim Settlements 


This company writes workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in twenty-five States of the 
United States and in the territory of Hawaii. 
In connection with the settlement of claims 
arising under compensation policies, the com- 
pany maintains a fully equipped physician’s 
office at its home office, in charge of a salaried 
doctor, where injured workmen suffering from 
minor injuries are requested to call and re- 
ceive attention, the company paying all car- 
fares in connection with such visits. In- 
stances were found where treatment was ac- 
corded the injured party in excess of any legal 
requirements. The company also maintains 
an inspection department and has_ collected 
numerous examples of safety appliances and 
methods of safeguarding machinery so that its 
inspectors are prepared to suggest and advise 
employers what improvements may be made 
and where material may be obtained. 

An investigation of the settlements of claims 
arising under accident and health, burglary, 
plate glass and other forms of policies where, 
if liability exists, the benefit is specific, in- 
dicates that the policy of the company is to 
treat claimants fairly and_ settle claims 
promptly and not to avail itself of technical 
defenses provided the claim is otherwise 
meritorious. 


Agency Organization 


The business is secured mainly through gen- 
eral and local agents. Branch offices are 
maintained in Chicago and Boston, the latter 
for personal accident and health business only, 
and a home office department having Juris 
diction over the metropolitan district. The 
company has contracts with about 450 agents, 
and makes no allowances for contingent com- 
missions nor for any purpose except the com- 
mission allowance enumerated in the contracts. 
All agents under contract are properly bonded. 
An examination of the contracts indicates the 
maximum commission allowances on compen: 
sation business is 17% per cent., on employ- 
ers’ liability business—20 per cent.; on other 
liability lines—25 per cent. 

The company maintains claim departments 
under salaried adjusters in several cities 
throughout the United States and, with three 
exceptions, no agent is authorized to adjust 
claims unless as_ specifically authorized in 


some minor settlements. 
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Maverick on Standard Form 
(Continued from page 17.) 


previously corrected in any bill as in- 
troduced. 


Loss of Time From Accident 

The subject next included in the usual 
accident policy is loss of time from ac- 
cident. This part has been standard- 
ized in the new Dill and is given in al- 
ternate form. By reason of this and 
the further fact that there is a con- 
siderable latitude in the matter which 
may be inserted in the various blanks 
of either form, I think you will find 
that you can use the prescribed lan- 
guage and still draft a form suitable for 
any grade of accident insurance that 
you desire. 

The same method is followed with re- 
spect to loss of time from sickness. 
Owing to the fact that there are many 
more grades of health insurance com- 
monly sold than there are of accident 
insurance, the standard form for loss 
of time from sickness js given in five 
alternatives. I am very sure that from 
some one of the five each one of you 
will be able to pick a form to meet the 


requirements of any policy that you 
may draft. There is the same wide 
latitude permitted in the use of the 


blanks in the form. As illustrative of 
this, I may say that both in this part 
dealing with loss of time from sick- 
ness and also in the part dealing with 
loss of time from accident there is no 
restriction upon the time limit that may 
be set. You may limit the payment of 
indemnity to one month or to one year 
or to five years, as you desire. Per- 
sonally I am of the opinion that among 
the five alternate forms given one can 
be found suitable for use in any policy 
of sickness insurance with which I am 
familiar. 


Accident or Disease? 
Thus far the new law deals énly with 


what is commonly included in your 
policies and prescribes only what I 
deem to be proper language for its 
expression. 


There next appears something which, 
while it has been used heretofore by 
some accident and health underwriters, 
has not been as generally used as I 
think it ought to have been. From this 
you can readily judge that I am in 
sympathy with the action on this new 
subject. I think practically every one 
of you will say that your company has 
been much perplexed at times by the 
difficulty of determining whether cer- 
tain disabilities resulted from accident 
or disease. I am frank to say that in 
the claim department of the Continen- 
tal many perplexing questions often 
arise upon this point. Then, too, as 
you all well know, judicial decisions 
as to what constitutes disability from 
accident as distinguished from disabil- 
ity from sickness are by no means 
uniform. The new law takes some half 
dozen of the causes which most fre- 
quently produce this perplexity and 
classifies them either as accident or 
sickness, It deals with sunstroke, 
freezing, hydrophobia, involuntary as- 
Dhyxiation, ptomaine poisoning, bacter- 
ial infections, blood poisoning and sep- 
tacemia, It classifies them either as 
accident or sickness and prescribes that 
a Vea shall contain a statement 
e og classification. ,.. consider this 
a “¢ to the companies. Particularly 
psa point out the value of an exact 
Sesieeh _~ of ptomaine poisoning and 
hie of Infections. Under the teach- 
pool esc science the theory of 
= ean has been very largely 
Shanes and I have viewed with ap- 
“ es the tendencies of the court 
accident ze contact with a germ as an 
cone poe I have been anticipating that 
roel -. would finally go to the ex- 
tact with rapes that accidental con- 
accident OF ate age just as much an 
e insurance - . ae of a policy 
a brick and : ene: — contact with 
quirement that = ore welcome a re- 
with «sla eac policy shall state 

8 what it covers and what 





it does not, for while any statement 
which makes a policy clearer is valu- 
able under all circumstances, it is par- 
ticularly valuable in connection with 
this perplexing question. 


Cancellation of Policies 


The next subject covered by the new 
bill deals with the cancellation of 
policies. The Commissioners seemed 
to feel that the insured should have 
the same right to cancellation as does 
the company. I do not agree with this 
conclusion for many obvious reasons, 
some of which form the basis for 
charging what are commonly called 
short rates. Short rates recognize the 
justice of the company’s position in the 
matter and while in my opinion they 
are right in principle, they do not but 
in a very small degree remedy the in- 
justice to a company which results 
from a cancellation by the insured af- 
ter he has caused the company a very 
considerable expense and before the 
earning of enough premium to offset it. 
The provision of the new law is to the 
effect that the insured may cancel at 
any time that he so desires. The cotn- 
pany, however, may at its option state 
in its policy that cancellation may be 
either at a short rate table there given 
or pro rata. 

These are all the new subjects to 
which the process of standardization 
was applied. The Commissioners seem 
ed to feel quite earnestly that some of 


the Standard Provisions should be 
changed. This, of course, could not be 


done without producing the result that 
there would be a conflict between the 
new law and the old, for the old law 
is mandatory as to the language to be 
employed. This difficulty was met and 
avoided by concession on the part of 
the Commissioners so that all the 
Standard Provisions remain unchanged. 


The new law in one or two instances 
states how the Standard Provisions 
shall be interpreted. 


A Most Important Provision 


In the main, standardization is made 
only of those parts which are included 
in practically every policy of accident 
and health insurance. That there might 
be no misunderstanding whatsoever on 
the subject your committee suggested 
and the Commissioners’ committee ac- 
cepted their suggestion, to the effect 
that it be plainly stated in the law that 
nothing therein was to be so construed 
as to prevent the inclusion in the policy 
of any other feature of accident or 
health insurance otherwise permissible 
under the law of the State, and that 
these other features should not be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Insurance 
Commissioner except as at the present 
time. This is a most important provi- 
sion and in estimating the effect of this 
proposed law upon the forms om poli- 
cies you may desire to draw you should 
bear in mind that you are still at per- 
fect liberty to include the many other 
features which are now frequently used 
and to do this just as at present. 





There is a slight change in the new bill 
from the provisions in the old law which ex- 
cepts policies of life insurance from the opera 

in of the Standard Provisions law. This was 
done to meet the » of life in 
surance companies in their life 
contracts what are commonly known as per 


manent disability benefit 


As correlative to this subject of a Standard 
Provisions law I may further point out to 
you that one of the States—Iowa—has hereto 
fore by reason of its statutes and also by 


reason of departmental ruling been at variance 
from the majority of the States. As a 
result it has been impossible to draw a pol 


other 


of the Standard Provisions law and also mee 
the requirements of Iowa. This means that 
many of the companies have had to either 
draw entirely new policies for use in Iowa 
or else supplement and change their usual 
policies by the attachment of a _ rider 
when issued in the State of Iowa. About 
the same time that this subject of enlarging 


the scope of the Standard Provisions law was 
under discussion the Towa Department madea 
ruling that after the 1st of January of this 
year it would not permit policies modified by 
rider to be issued in the State. It took the 
position that the policy itself, irrespective of 
rider, must contain a contract in consonance 
with Iowa requirements. This meant that in 
al instances a separate edition of Iowa _ pol- 
icies would have to be printed and this as 
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‘ for e in lowa The Commissioner 
lowa w ne i the ¢ 


mittee iving tin new law in 


mmissioners’ com 


< harge and 


iS ve icti its preparation, The bill 
w drawn meets with his approval and 
1as nnou ed lA e wil recommend its 
pa ue ry the wa Legislature If this 
done | think the p pects of its enactment 
‘ wd, and being enacted it will remove 
T vecessity of a special Towa edition. I 
k this new bi should receive the support 
f the member of this Conference on this 
iccount, ever f for no other reason 
I fee tha this presentation of the work 
whic ias been done has possibly been rather 
dry and perhaps uninteresting. If such be 
the ise IT crave your pardon and give as my 
excuse that it is hardly possible to treat a 
dry subject otherwise. To sum it all up I 
th nk if any one of you will make a close 
inalysis of the proposed law you will agree 
with me that there is very little in it antag 
nistic to the interests of a company and 
nuch which conserves its interest. there- 
fore commend it to you and recommend that 
each member of this conference do all that 
he can to secure its passage when introduced 
in any of the several legislatures, 


Josepa D. Bookstaver, general agent 
of the Travelers, on March 1, will oc- 
cupy the entire floor of the Bowery 
Pank Building in which his office has 
been located for the past 11 years. 
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were attracted TO our 
field force in 1916 than any 
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MILLER TO RETURN TO COAST 

T. L. Miller, secretary-treasurer of 
the Casualty Company of America and 
former president of the Pacific Coast 
Casualty Co., and also formerly presi- 
dent of the West Coast San Fran- 
cisco Life Insurance Co., is planning to 
return to San Francisco on March 1. 
He has not yet announced his plans on 
airiving in San Francisco. 
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NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Financial Statement—December 30th, 1916 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
cai cen cccsstnivsnstssisrerietsvvecsetecsstaanstacs $2,475,272.31 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. Loyalty is their 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. They are the 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
accumulation. It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
in times ofpeace. The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 



































oe ik tc diawy uaaen eee er #4 velves nee en 414,678.11 

Outstanding Premiums less than 90 days past due................. 

(Past Due Premiums $154,912.11 not included)................... 962,208.57 $3,852,158.99 
INVESTED ASSETS: 

Stocks, Bonds (Market Value): 

Collateral Loans and Mortgages.................0cscecceececcneeee 8,892,219.17 

eo can clue TUG p Cade peeneeeVeVe esa Labsretutrsenoeeeee 106,155.00 8,998,374.17 


DEFERRED ASSETS: 
90,379.41 








EE candy cape negthe bnedeiaw st hevachuee ei ei situs ooNebiahetawees sodpne 
oe os os os eka eee ae ehesenen seOe ens ra teens Ns Celebs $12,940,912.57 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: 


EE, 5.0 s3,5'0a9Ssbveweseaehesaetsanerederressxavpehieesseeaen $4,000,000.00 
IE, So nkcnecdec coe neksevapeeeevasnenteatisisarenderarssssGoonsexes 4,546,095.75 $ 8,546,095.75 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 











I a der ecan nh ueCen cs ndseragerends exesndarwecenion $ 9,196.80 

EE EE, BN ope cece aeceegeersnn sees $tcesdeenwwes 148,143.07 

at naan dice om heim en pee ORs aneehee ous 000.00 247,339.87 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 

NN oi ah bb ods GCreTkiee SUR ondte ee hss pOdIMUSTERRDRO ROSE REReRS 206,020.21 
RESERVES: 

i reid cs aabaecenr ser ieirherwn. Vaden ent $ 81,006.25 

Reserve For Contingent Claims.................. vonsbheecakDenkie 1,079,726.62 

Reserve For Unearned Premiums (Pro Rata).................... 2,780,723. 87 3,941,456.74 

Re ee ae re ere ree me $12,940,912.57 


Special Deposits not deducted. 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 

paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool . 
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am Eondon 
am Globe 









U. S. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, - = + += 4,841,887,19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 1,051,543.00 
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